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“THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


NEWT SERIES. 


‘* A magazine which caters less for the young than for a circle which includes the young.””—Avti-Jacobin, June 9, 1891. ’ 
“‘ The Monruty Packer shows extraordinary vitality. The familiar features re-appear in fresh guise, and so successfully that change would seem neither desirable 


nor necessary.’’—Church Times, July 10, 1891. Le ataaa setae 
PROGRAMME FOR 1892. 


SERIAL STORIES. (1) “STROLLING PLAYERS,” by the Eprrons. (2) “ MR. FRANCIS,” by Ayverre Lysrenx. (3) By F. M. Pann. ; 

SHORT STORIES. Amongst others, by the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixc’?; W. Wanve Fow er : the Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,”” Moma O’Net ; 
Buancur Oram ; and Miss Frances Crompton (Author of *‘ Friday’s Child’’). ; a ; , 

‘WORK AND WORKERS.” Papers appearing in alternate months, on Employments for Women, including Hospital Nursing; High Schools; the 
Stage: Authorship, by C. M. Yoncr; and others. 

REFLECTED LIGHTS. Papers on Social Subjects, by Miss E. Wonvswortu. 

POEMS (hitherto unpublished), by Haxrtey Cotentpce and Doxorny Woxpswortn. 

MONTHLY PAPERS, entitled “Ax Ot» Woman’s Ovrioox,” by C. M. Yona. ; , 

A Series of Papers on HOMER, by Miss F. Havin; to be followed by a Series on ITALIAN LITERATURE, by 'l. I’. Sxeit, in connection with 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Papers on RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, including sets by Rev. P. Litty and Miss E. M. Sewe. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, by C. M. Yonce. 


Papers will also be contributed (amongst others) by Heren Zimmer, W. W. Fowxrr, the Author of ‘ Vera,” ‘ Blue Roses,’’ &c., J. E. Gone, FRA , 
the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori,’”’ Miss E. Worpsworrn, Esme Stuart, and the Eprrors. 


Competitions, Discussions, and Correspondence : in the China Cupboard, conducted by Curnsea Cura. 











ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
‘EXTRA CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, TWO SHILLINGS. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. | BY KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. With Illustrations. Large THE PRINCE'S WHIM, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. as 6 
“Many curious facts and fancies, quaint sx, and odd superstitions have been brought| ——_8- 6d. eieicn jamaica 
together ty Mr. Thisclton Dyan tee t to By anne on leving talon on enterteiamng | BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF “RUBY’S CHOICE. 


. re 4 - . ified to | 
“ae knowledge and on a subject on which he is peculiarly well qualitied to R AFF ANS FOLK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE REV. CANON JELE. 


BY . 2 : 
RST DEANE. 
MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Crown 8vo, 5s. BY MARY BATHU sais 
aper Edition 


AMETHYST : the Story of a Beauty. 2 vols., crown 8vo,12s,) Vi? meres Mlustrations, Crown Svo, o8: 


BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, AUTHOR OF “KINSFOLK,” Gc. ‘PRIS. By the Author of “Tipcat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. ; 
MR. ; ZINZAN of BATH; or, Seen in an Old Mirror.) sewed, 6d. 
Illustrated, 4to, 6s. ’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &e. FRIDAY'S CHILD. By Frances E. Crompton. Crown 8vo, 
LILIAN and LILI. Crown 8vo, 5s. Css GHEE . Sees an 
BY HELEN SHIPTON. PAMELA’S BEQUEST. By Mrs. Henry Sandford. New 
TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. and Cheap Raney, aoe 8vo, o % sewed, 6d. 7 


THE TIP-CAT SERIES. DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR 


TIP-CAT. By the Author of “Laddie.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Caeem at — = 
PEN. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Milman. Crown 
OUR LITTLE ANN. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d.| 8vo, price 2s, Ga. 
DAGMAR. By Helen Shipton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amabel Jenner. Crown 8vo, 
A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. By Sarah Tytler. Crown cummin 

Svo, Ss. 68. ‘'TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C.M. Prevost. Crown 8vo- 


JACK 0’ LANTHORN. By C.R. Coleridge. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. : a 
3s. 6d. Single Plays, Gd. List on application. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO. (late Watrex Saira & Innes), 21 and 82, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
ee eS & co. iit 800 SQUARE. 
FRENCH AND | GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES. 


Uther foreign works on the lowest terms. 
The following catalogues to be had on application :— 
Il. CLASSICAL 


CLASS 
Ht. THEOLOGICAL 
Ill, GERMAN, 
IV. FRENCH, 
VI. ORLENTAL 
Vil. eel 4s 
Vill. NATURAL pe iarony. 


Hit. 
IX. NATURAL SCIENCE. 
PUBLIC \TIUNS 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies. 
Ilenrictta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edin} urgh. 


B 2ARGAINS IN BOOKS. _ Post free upon 
application. CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. Many Tllus- 

trated endl snite alte tor CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION, offered at 
DISCOUNTS of a5! to 75 per cent. from the published prices. 

THE MIDL AND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Liv, 

GeNERAL Book MEN, 

wation ‘treet, Birmingham; 7, Market Street, Leicester; and 

164, te arade, Lor ingten. 
Acoittes Taytor, General Manager- 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now realy, and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (mi any in Hy paeestne Bindings, a sy wuti- 
fully rte ated) suitable for CILRISTMAS and NEW EARS 


PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the - a. liberal 
discount is allowed. 
Gitsert & Fie.p (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C 


sYaq 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & co., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., a 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANPSTAENG L. 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
eteadily inereasing demand for eae a = by this just] aay 
fee 88 for larne lates and editions de luxe. For ordinar. k 
pepetentions, ¢ atalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs DRU) MONT 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens ov 
view, Prices on application. 


Ls r 

J O ARTISTS and Others.—TO be LET, 

excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com- 
lined, in centcal position, and midway between City and Wes*-ond. 
Studio has uninte rrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &.— 
Avply to ay kane. eren, 6 and 66, Chancery Lane; or to the Manacer 
ta Mbcery ihe 


Third T heen, price 12s. 6d. 


“GRAVEN IN THE ROCK”; 
On, 

The Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Sculptures in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. 
3y the Rev. Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R.A.S., &., Kc. 
With numerous Engraving. 


Casstie & Conrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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NEW WORK BY MISS BIRD. 





THIS DAY. 
Portrait, Maps, and Thirty-six Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN; 


With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to 
the Nestorian Rayahs. 


By Mrs. BISHOP (ISABELLA BIRD). 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Girton COLLEGE, ‘CAMBRIDGE. » 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINAT ATION will be held in LONDON?» 
beginning | MARCH 7ru, 1892. A Scholarship Examination will be 
l at the same time, on the results of which the Sir Francis Gold- 
smid Foundation Scholarship, of the annual value of £45 for three 
years, will be awarded. Forms of entry and further information may 


ALBEMARLE SrReEr. 


The JAN NUARY Number of the 


“asta QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Will contain 
A LETTER FROM THE RAJA OF NAGYR, 
Map of the Pamirs, &c., &c. 





obtained from the Secretary, Miss Kensinctox, 122, 
Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The forms must be returned, filled 
UD, by January 31. 


[NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
The University College of hg Aberrtwa th, will, » carly ie. in Jom 
next, appoint an ASSISTA ECTURER in CH 
specially conversant with yo a Chemistry. fg pote a 
annum. Full particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained 
from the Reoistxarx, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than Saturday, January 9th, 1892. 


SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) Number of the 


A SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Will contain a ee S. Artictes, L—. XA [otters on the 
PAMIRS and surrounding count , and Enelish 
nares (GR AMBCHEFFSK Y, Cc eAPts D LITTLEDALE. LEITNER 

“ Hunza and Nagyr,” &c.), also Articles on 
ASIA: “India and China,” “China and Foreign Countries,” 
me Gilgit,’ * &e., (with & Illustrations), “ Derwaz and Karategin.” Map 
of the PAMIRS, &e., by E. G. RAVENS 
Colonel KING-HARM AN: “ Military Objections to the Huuterian, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SECOND TERM will begin on JANUARY 1I91n. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex above the ordinary school age, the 
means of (continuing their studies in Science, Lancuages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The © hemical, Py yysical, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Bivlogical ee BL are ose daily. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, megtiony, 
and Mining Engineering, Savers and Architectural Ww york ; and 
special arrangements for practic work have been made with various 





Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable | 


at the College. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Se. (Lond.), 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical 
Electrical and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology | 
for Civil and Mining ; Engineers. Facilities are offe n the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. CA EN DAR, con- 
taining full information, price Is. (by post, Is. 3d.). A »plications for 
Vacancies should be made as early possible to the Secretary, from 
whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be 
obtained James Rarrer, Secretary. 


‘| QRYSTAL “PALACE EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOUL UF ART, SCIENCE, ” ond LITERATURE. 
LADIES DIVISIU 
Complete Education of Highest Type. Senior and Junior. Univer- 
sity Tutorial lustruction. 
THE SCHUOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
hs NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, Jantany drm. 
. Mechanical Course. If. Civil Engineering Division. ILL. Culo- 
wi Section, Electrical Marine and Mining Divisions. 
»spectuses of the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in 
R. ii rary, next the Byzantine ¢ ne Crystal Palace. 
. J. Suenton, F.R-iis 
_ Supe rintenudent 1 Educational i 


Reval SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-CULUL R38. 6 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN—5, VALL MALL EAST—from 10 till 5. Admittance Is. 
Catalogue od. Avearp D. Fairer, R.W.S., Secretary. 





Published in December. 


HE COMMONWEALTH and) 


CHARLES IT. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published by Arrive E. Trecettes, Harewood House, 
Darlington. 262 pages, Crown 8VO, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, post free, Js, Sd. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES I, 3s 8d. 

* Hawarden Castle, Dec., 1s00,—\Allow me to thank you fer your 
courtesy in sending,me the dramas which L have found aw: uiting me at 
this place. I have alveady rez - with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, &c., W. E. Guapstoxe.” 

Also, CHILDIiOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. By Jane M. Treceties, 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
post free. 


Just Out, price zs. 


(Tut PATHOLOGY and PREVENTION 
of INFLUENZA, 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.CP., Lond., 
Senior Physician to the Hospital fq Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's | 


London Lonemass & Co., Paternoster Row. 


A UNION of DANTE STUDENTS, - in 
connexion with the National Home Beading Union, is pro- 
posed. Subscription, including Magazine and Dante Sup ~ bing 
& Sa .—For Prospectus, enclose stamp, How. Sec, (Dante), 30, Triaugle. 
ifton. 


Spelling of * pete V ords. 
C. E. BIDDULPH : “ The Telegrant raph Department 5 in Persia,” 
ALPHA ; nt A ay in Loki Agee 
The Rey. Dr. CHOTZN : “The Humour of the Bible.” 


! Ams ADLER: oie Honlth. Laws of the Bible, and Jewish 


it 
F. * FAW c 5 at “ Pre-historic Rock-Pictures at Bellary.” 
. Claine’s Batak-Karo Manuscript on the Microbe 
Ilustrated). 


A. ROGERS : “Sindbad 
R. SEWELL, M.C.8.: “ Notes of the late Sir Walter Elliot.” 
His Exe. P. WASSA PASHA and the late Sir PATRICK COL- 
Q2HO UN: “une Pelasgi and YH Modern Descendants. 


ses” 

CORRESPOND ERC E and ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS. 

SUMMARY of Ph re in ASLA and in the COLONIES. 

REVLEWS and NOTICES. 

Publishers: Tne ~® AL University Ixstirute, Wore. 

Agents: London--Messrs. Swan Someones & Co. ., Paternoster 
Square, EC.; Messrs. SoTmeran ocr & and Davio Nett, 
Strand: PRICE Fives SHILLINGS 
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MvUDIe 8 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS from UNE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Bovks can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 





All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
| circulation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Boete, ls. Vrospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree, 


| 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 
Branch Offices : 

M4, mamas Road; and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 


READY. - 


ALFRED STEVENS AND als WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
' Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTUN 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 

Containing a Memoir of Srevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGIL 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 


WITH 


| Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


The ROMANCE of a CHALET 


By the Author of “‘ Policy and Passion,” ‘‘ Nadine,” 
** Miss Jacobsen’s Chance,” &c. 2 vols. 
[ At all Libraries, 
“ ....the writer has succeeded in not only interesting us in her story, 


but in gainipg our sympathy for every one’s conflicting perplexities, 
and some of the scenes are graphic and natural.”"—Saturday Review. 





“Mrs. Campbell Praed is, as both her descriptive and her dialogue 
passages attest, an admirable artist in words....an author with the 
most delightful faculty for the setting down of pleasant things.” 

a ane Gentleman. 

“,...When once the authoress gets into the swing of the narrative, 
she makes rapid headway, and holds the attention of the reader to the 
end....it contains some foot character-drawing, and it is, in fact, one 
of the most successful efforts of the writer.”"—Court Circular. 

“ Mrs. Campbell Praed’s society stories are always bright and read 
able....she contrives to interlard her theme with so many bright 
sketches of character and pretty bits of description that the story 
becomes pleasant reading enough. Such is the case with her latest 
novel, ‘ The Romance of a Chalet,’ in which the tragic conditions are 
brightened by smart little sketches of familiar types..... The chalet, 
which is the scene of the romance, is in the Swiss Alps, and the 
entourage of her principal characters enables the author to give her 
readers some — and pretty studies of Swiss peasantry and Alpine 
scenery, as well as a plot full of the human interest which should be 
the first consideration in the production of a romance.” —Court Journal. 


“The tale is strongly conceived and cleverly told.”—Scotsman. 


II. 
By Curtis Yorke. 


A ROMANCE OF 
MODERN LONDON. 


By the Author of “‘ Hush!” “ Dudley,” “The 
Mystery of Belgrave Square,” &c. 3 vols. 
| At all Libraries. 





Ill. 


By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 
DRAWN BLANK. 


By the Author of “The Criton Hunt Mystery,” 
“The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” ‘£100,000 cersus 
Ghosts,” &c. 3 vols. [Atall Libraries. 


“The accomplished author ef ‘The M.F.H.’s Daughter,’ has pro 
duced another excellent novel, whioh may be read with a great deal of 
pleasure....The story is always interesting. It is full of incident, and 
there is more than one situation that indicates a fine appreciation on 
the part of the author of dramatic incident and effect.”—Scotsim mn. 

“ ...is a bright, readable bit of work, full of smart dialogue and 
redolent of that open-air life which the author evidently loves so well. 
.... The story is never dull, and the reader who takes it up may do se 
without the faintest anticipation of possible boredom ; for the author 
never preaches, and such story as she has to tell, she tells in a frank, 
downtight fashion.”—Court Journal. 

“The leading characteristics of this novel are a bright vivacious 
style and aw intimat tauce with hunting matters... .its 
healthy vigour renders its perusal a distinct pleasure.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 





IV. 
By Hawley Smart. 
BEATRICE and BENEDICK: 


A ROMANCE OF THE CRIMEA. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Long Odds,” “ The Plunger,” 
“The Outsider,” &ce. 2 vols. At all Libraries. 


“ Captain Mawiey Smart has seldom done better work than ‘ Beatrice 
and Benedick.’....We have seldom read ongthing better of its kind 
than the scene between Tom Byng and the false Zouave, who turned 
out to be a Russian spy in disguise....The Crimean scenes are, indeed, 
charged throughout with a realistic vigour worthy of the highest 
praise. We know not where to look for a more spirited account of the 
taking of the quarries and other incidents of the famous siege.” 

County Gentleman. 





V. 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSE-BREAKER. 


By the Author of “‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,” 
** Killed in the Open,” &c. 3 vols. 
L lt all Libraries. 





++. it is a pleasant and wholeseme story ....is very readable.” 
‘ ‘. 3 Spectator. 
Mrs. Edward Kennard has caught much of the late Whyte- 
Melville's spirit in her hunting stories. There is the same breezy 
atmosphere and the same healthful, invigorating tone about them.... 
She takes us through many exciting episodes in the field, but these by 
no means exhaust the interest of her novel. It presents us, in addition 
with some faithful pictures of English life as led in what is called 
Society,’ as well as outside that charmed circle.”—Academy. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovrnamrron Srreet, Stxanv, W.C. 





MESSRS, MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 
POETRY. 


Three Lectures from the Manuscripts of the late 
WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, D.D., Irvine. 
Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. 
W. B. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


By the late JAMES BROWN, D.D. 
With Two Portraits. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
“ The letters are full of geniality, fervour, and sympathy.” 
Saturday Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH 
PROBATIONER. 


Being the Memoir of THOMAS DAVIDSON, with his Poems 
and Letters. 


By the late JAMES BROWN, D.D. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
‘** Eyual in interest to anything of the kind we have seen 
since Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling’ was written.” 
Blackwood's Magu sine, 


THE DIVINE HUMANITY, 


And other Sermons. 


By the late Rev. JOHN TURNER STANNARD, 
Minister of Milton Church, Huddersfield. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND LIFE. 


Collected and Edited by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 
Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 656 pages, price 3s. 6d. 
**No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given 
to the world.” —(/ristian World, 
* It should be on the same shelf as Thomas 4 Kempis.”’ 
Shefpield Independent. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

New Edition, including additional Services for Baptism, 
admission inte the Christian Church, the Lord’s Supper, 
Marriage, the Visitation of the Sick, and the Burial of the 
Dead. 








FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF 
ST. JOHN. 
Notes of Lectures to serve as a Popular Commentary. 
By Rev. CHARLES WATSON, D.D. 
Crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
** Since Kingsley’s ‘Sermons’ we have had no such pellu- 
cidly simply English. As a pn commentary on * First 
John’ nothing better can be desired. The commentator has 


caught the spirit of his author.” 
Dr. Marcus Dovs, in the British Weekly. 


TALES FROM SPENSER, CHOSEN 
FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Feap. Svo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 

“ *Tales from Spenser’ is a delightful book for children. 
The allegory is properly ignored, comment there is none, and 
the writer narrates the fascinating legends of Una, Florimell, 
Pastorella, and so forth, with admirable fidelity and sympathy, 
in a style that is both simple and elegant. e book could 


not have been better executed had it been the work of the 
Lambs.”’-— Saturday Review, December 21, 1889. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


By HENRY JONES, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
, in the University of St. Andrews. 


Crown 8vo. (Second Edition shortly, 


GLascow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
Lonvoxn: MACMILLAN & CO. ; and all Booksellers. 





MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 
SU/TABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE 


[EDITIO MAJOR} textus Stephanici, a.p. 1556. Cum 
variis lectionibus editionun B+ zae, Ejzevivi. Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii Tregellesii, Westcott-Hortii, versionis 
a emendatorum curante F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
A.M., D.C.L., LL.D., accedunt parallela s. scripture loca. 
Small post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


SABRINZ COROLLA. In Hortulis 
Regive Scholie Salopiensis contexuerunt tr¢s viri floribus 
legendis. By thelate BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY. 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek at the University of 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Revised and Re-arranged. 
Large post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Classical scholars will hail with delight—we may almost say with 
enthusiasm—the fourth cdition of the well-known ‘Sabrinie Costa. ” 
Guardian, 


THE THOUGHTS of MARCUS 


AURELIUS ANTONINUS. _ Translated, with Notes, 
Biographical Sketch, and Introductory Essay, by 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition, printed at_the 
Chiswick Press, on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 
— pott 8vo, 6s. (Large-paper Edition out of 
print.) 

“ Few care to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would 
profit by doing so. His ‘Thoughts’ belong to the literature of the 
world in virtue of their matter, not in virtue of their style, and, as 
Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, Mr. Long's presentation of 
them in English dress is, beyond comparison, the best.”— Times. 


THE DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS. 


Arrian’s Discourses, with the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols, pott 
Svo, printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press, 
and bound in buckram, 10s. 6d. Uniform with Long’s 
** Antoninus.’’ This is the only complete English Trans- 
lation of ** Epictetus.” 

Large-paper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, limited to 150 copies, 

21s. net. Only a few copies left. 





LEGENDS and LYRICS. By 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. _ Original Edition. 
With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS. _ 1 vol., 
with new Portrait etched by C. O. Murray from a Painting 
by E. Gaggiotti Richards. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS 


from the ENGLISH POETS. By the late HENRY 
GEORGE BOHN. [lifth Edition. Small post 8vo, 

* 735 pp., 6s. 

“Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely 
free from the rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar col- 
lections. His selections have been made from a long and extensive 
oourse of reading, and it everywhere bears evidence of a scholar’s eye 
and taste. There must be, as we judge, nearly 8,000 quotations in the 
volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.”— Times. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC. 


WORKS. Ecited by 8. W. SINGER. With Vignette 
llalf-Title to each Play. In 10 vols., 2s. 6d. each ; or half- 
morocco, 5s, 

This edition of Shakespeare, uniform with the Cheap 
Edition of the Aldine Poets, and printed in clear, readable 
type, is specially suited for the use of Members of Reading 
Societies, and all who wish to secure handiness of size without 
sacrificing legibility of text. The cheapness of the volumes 
places a recognised and scholar-like edition, well printed and 
neatly bound, within the reach of every one. 

“The late Mr. Singer’s notes are of well-known excellence, learned 
but not pedantic, suggestive and informing without becoming trivial 
or intrusive. ... Ile is no rash or lavish corrector of the text, though on 
occasion he is not found wanting. His chief service is his illus- 
trations, and the charm of these is their freshness and variety. He 
draws water for himself straight from Elizabethan fountains—dves not 
borrow it from his neighbour's cistern. Each play has ‘ Preliminary 
Remarks,’ dealing with the date and matezial, and like matters The 
type of the text is of merciful size. Altogether this is a capital edition 
of its sort.”"—Prof. J. W. Hates. 


BOSWELLS LIFE of JOHNSON, 


with the Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. With 
Notes and Appendices by the late Rev. ALEXANDER 
NAPIER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., Vicar of Holkham, 
Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘ Theological 
Works of Barrow.” With Steel Engravings. 5 vols., 
demy 8vo, £3. Also in 6 vols., small post Svo, with 
Frontispiece, 21s. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIO 


SPORTS. Containing ‘the best instruction on Games 
and Sports by the best authorities at the lowest prices,”’ 
(Oxford Magazine). 6 Vols., with numerous Illustrations 
and Diagrams, 21s. 
* The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and 
games yet published.”— Morning Post. 
“ Due either to their good judgment or good luck, the publishers have 
secured authors for their books who have something more than mere 
literary ability.”— Field. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 
NEW WORKS. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD'’S 
NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 


FYROM THE 


SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR, 


Is now ready, in demy Svo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 15s. 





SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: 


His Life and Work. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


In 2 vols., demy Svo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings 
on Steel, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 26s. 


NOW READY. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RE- 


COLLECTIONS of SPORT. By JAMES HENRY 
CORBALLIS, Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 
2ist Hussars. With Frontispiece. Demy svo, 16s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 
CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on 


Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FAWCETTS 
AND GARRODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By 
AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“A strong and pathetic story of deep human interest, 
simple of construction, moving on the inexorable lines of 
moral cause and effect, through scenes of humble life rich 
with local colour.””— Wor/. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 3 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS,” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 


2 vols., crown Svo. 

“A book which cannot easily be laid down after it has once 
been taken up. It is constructed with admirable art, de- 
veloped point by point with a skill which keeps the reader in 
a state of nervous suspense. It is a tale of murder, but it has 
nothing in common with the cheap sensationalism of the 
ordinary murder-melodrama.””—J’al! Mull Gazette. 


NOTICE. 

The New Edition of MAARTEN MAARTENS’ 

“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE” is now ready, 

in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s.; also that of 

Miss LINSKILL’S ‘‘ THE HAVEN UNDER 

the HILL ; uniform in price and size, the 

iwo volumes form the latest additions to 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Riciarp Bentixy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Maiesty the Queen. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A History of Epidemics in Britain. 


From A.p. 664 to the TINCTION of the PLAGUE in 
1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., 
formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


The Collected Mathematical Papers 
of ARTHUR CAYLEY, &c.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Pro- 
fessor of Pure Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge. Vol. IV. Demy 4to, 25s. (To be com- 
pleted in 10 vols.) 

Graduated Passages from Greek and 
LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Selected, and supplied with Short Notes for Beginners, by 
H. BENDALL, -A., Head Master, and C. E. 
LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath 

eg Ty! School. x 

Part I. EASY. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. | Now ready. 

Part Il. MODERATELY EASY. [ Nearly ready. 


SUBJECTS FOR 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 


Pitt Press Series. 
De Vigny.—La Canne de Jonc. Edited 
with Notes by H. W. EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of University College 


School, London. Is. 6d. 
Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited with 
Notes by A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., late Assistant 


Master at Uppiogham School. 3s, 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By the late W. WAGNER, 
Ph.D. New Edition. Revised by J. W. CARTMELL, 
M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 3s. 6d. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico, Book I., with 
Maps and English Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College. 1s. 6d. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book II., with Notes by 
A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford. 1s. 6d. 
Cicero.—Pro Murena. With En lish In. 


troduction and Notes. By W. E. HEITL 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 

Livy.—Book XXI., with Notes and In- 
troduction, by M. 8S. DIMSDALE, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon.--Anabasis, Book II., with 
English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College. 2s. 6d. 


Homer.—-lliad, Book VI, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 

Herodotus.—Book IX., Chapters 1—89, 


with Notes, Introduction and Map, by E. 8. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A, late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 


Platonis Apologia Socratis. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendices by J. ADAM, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books XI. and 


XII. Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College. [ Ready in April. 


New Volume of the Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Surrn, 


M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. 


The Second Book of Kings. By the Rev. 
Professor LUMBY, D.D. With Three Maps, 3s. 6d. 


Abridged Edition, 1s. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke. By 
With Four Maps. 


Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
4s. 6d. Abridged Edition, 1s. 
The same in Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools. 6s. 


The Acts of the Apostles. By tho Rev. 
Professor LUMBY, D.D. With Four Maps, 4s. 6d. 
Abridged Edition, 1s. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the 

Vv. . 


C. G@. MOULE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the Philippians. By the 
Rey. H. C. G. MOU LE, M.A. us. 6d. 


Lonvon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campripce Untverstry Press Warenouse, 
Ave Manta Lane. 














Sampson Low, Marston & Company 
BEG 10 ANNOUNCE 


A New, Uniform, and Completely Revised 
Monthly Issue of 


MR. WM. BLACK’S NOVELS 


At 2s. Gd. per Volume. 


The issue comprises the volumes hitherto published by 
Messrs. Macuittan & Co., as well as those published by 
Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Limited. 


VOL. I., ready DECEMBER 21. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
lull Prospectus and List of the Volumes on application. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN 


YEARS in the SOUDAN: being a Record of Explora- 
tions, Adventures, and Campai against the Arab 
Slave-Hunters. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUM- 


MER SEAS; or, How I Found Health. By CHARLES 
C. ATCHISON. Profusely Dlustrated by Walter W. 
Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

* ..* The reader is taken by stages to Lisbon, the Verdc 
Islands, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Monte Video, 
+! Buenos Ayres, returning through the Brazils, and calling 
at Vigo. 

“A really capital log book of « cruise in search of health.” 

Court Journal, 


ON the BORDER with General 

GEORGE CROOK. By JOHN G. BOURKE, Captain 

ird Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

For upwards of eng | years Capt. Bourke served under 
General Crook in the Wild West of America. The book 
abounds with exciting adventures in connection with the sup- 
pression of three distinct rebellions amongst the Indians. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE 


From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

** Exceedingly useful in the designing of fancy dresses...... 


the book will make an exceilent present for a young lady.” 
The Guardian. 








SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 


K.G. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the New 
Volume in ** The Queen’s Prime Ministers’’ Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘A remarkable criticism on a man; it is the best and 
the most impartial sketch of recent political history that we 
have recently seen.” —Saturday Review. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 
VERBUM CRUCIS. 


Being the Third Volume in ‘‘ PREACHERS of the AGE.” 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: aMemoir 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Bibliography and Catu- 
logue of Prints and Paintings. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, nearly 100 
pages, 24s. A limited Large-Paper ition, £2 12s. 6d. 
net. 
“ An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works...... 
executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high 
reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.”— Times. 


DR. PARKE in EQUATORIAL 


AFRICA. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

‘Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative 
of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and 
detailed aecount of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but 
all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacunze which have been left 
even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself......Every 
page of his book bears witness to the kindness of heart and 
clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.” —Zimes. 


A CREATURE of the NIGHT: 


an Italian Enigma. By FERGUS HUME, Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ec. wn 8vo, 
paper covers, 1s. {Second Edition in preparation. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Franco-German War of 1870. By Field 
Marshal Von Moltke. ‘Translated by 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


UnrortunaTtety, I do not understand 
German; and Iam forced to examine this work 
of Moltke through the medium of a transla- 
tion condemned as exceedingly bad by very 
high authority. Yet it is not difficult to 
form a judgment on this account of the war 
of 1870 from the pen of the principal actor 
in it, though I am not versed in the author’s 
language. The book is not to be placed in 
the rank of histories; and we need not 
expect to find in it dramatic pictures of 
battles and sieges, or even one of those 
artistic narratives which combines events in 
a well ordered sequence, and sets them 
forth in their true perspective. It is not 
one of profound criticism, of elaborate 
reviews of the tactics and strategy of the 
great conflict between France and Germany, 
of deductions to be drawn in the art of war 
from Worth, Gravelotte, Sedan, or the 
Siege of Paris. The object of Moltke has 
not been to imitate the descriptions of Livy 
and Caesar, or to write commentaries like 
those of Napoleon; it has simply been to 
make a good abridgment—succinct, exact, 
and fit for the general reader—of the official 
account, by the Prussian staff, of the memor- 
able struggle of twenty years ago; and his 
performance, therefore, is not meant to be a 
military work of a high order. Considering 
it, as we ought, from this point of view, it 
has real and evident merits, though it dis- 
appoints the true student of war, and it has no 
claim to the extravagant praise lavished on 
it by the herd of Moltke’s flatterers. It is 
a clear, compendious, and useful précis 
of the military events of 1870, as they 
appear in the eyes of the Prussian staff, or, 
rather, as they have been described by it ; 
it is not overlaid with the minute details, 
which obscure and injure the original work ; 
and if the conclusions the author draws 
are few, they are, in some instances, weighty 
and just. The book, however, is by no 
means an adequate, fair, or correct epitome 
of the war, even in a narrow aspect; and, 
taken as a whole, it is very misleading. 
With reference to the first part of the 
contest, it contains statements opposed to 
the evidence ; it abounds in omissions and 
suppressions; and it keeps considerations 
out of sight which should have been placed 
in the fullest prominence. These faults, 


nevertheless, only reach a climax when we 
come to the second part of the war; the 
narrative here is not trustworthy, and it 





often conveys most untrue impressions. In 
order to conceal his false conception of the 
power of France to withstand invasion after 
the ruin of the Imperial armies, and to hide 
the results which flowed from it, Moltke has 
kept back facts of supreme importance, has 
misrepresented large parts of the case, has 
taken care not to dwell on the accidents 
to which his final triumph was largely due, 
and describes the contest as a mere trial of 
strength between disciplined armies and 
rude levies, the issue of which was at no 
time doubtful. Yet even this is not his 
worst error: Moltke has no perception of 
the moral grandeur of the heroic national 
defence of France ; he studiously withholds 
the unquestionable fact that it put the 
severest strain on the power of Germany, 
and made the result uncertain for months ; 
he wil! not see how immense have been the 
effects, even from a mere military point of 
view, for Germany will think twice and 
thrice before she attempts again to advance 
to the Loire. This wilful blindness was 
perhaps, indeed, to be looked for in the 
case of a soldier who inherits the traditions 
of Jena, when Prussia thought discretion 
the better part of valour, and succumbed 
without a show of resistance; but it is 
rather too much to describe Gambetta as 
little better than a fou furieux and Bazaine— 
an intriguer of the worst kind—as, on the 
whole, a more judicious patriot. 

I can only glance at a few points in 
this narrative. Moltke dwells on the 
want of preparation in France, and on 
the perfect arrangements of Prussia for 
war; but he is wholly free from conceit 
and vanity, the most attractive side of his 
character ; and he does not allude to his own 
organising powers, the one sphere of the 
art in which he was a great master. He 
has not, however, as he ought to have done, 
compared the numbers of the opposing 
armies: to have fairly set forth the weak- 
ness of France in the field, and to have 
shown the immense superiority of the 
Germans in force, would not please the 
military pride of Prussia. He takes care 
to point out how the three German armies 
were well combined at the outset of the 
campaign ; he did not repeat the march into 
Bohemia, one of the worst operations 
of modern war, and that succeeded only 
through the gross faults of Benedek, 
though lately compared by a courtier of 
fortune to the immortal contest of 1796. 
He leads us, however, rather to infer that 
Steinmetz, no friend of his, was exposed on 
the right ; and this confirms the view of 
one very able writer, that had the miser- 
able display of Saarbruck been followed by 
a French advance in force, the invaders 
might have suffered a defeat. Moltke again 
studiously avoids numbers in his short 
account of the Battle of Worth; but the 
French were 45,000 to nearly 100,000 men, 
and kept the Germans at bay for hours, a 
result honourable alike to soldiers and 
chiefs, but largely due, too, to faulty 
German tactics. He describes Spicheren 
at greater length, and admits that the attack 
was premature ; he also dwells ou the un- 
questionable fact that Frossard would have 
been very superior in force had he been 
supported, as should have been the case ; 





but he eS to have pointed out fully the 
mistake of Kameke, by no means excused 
by partial success. He fairly allows that, 
after these engagements, the German com- 
manders lost touch of the enemy, and does 
not conceal the extreme slowness of the 
German advance from the Saar to the 
Moselle. All this may have been judicious 
caution ; but, wretched as the movements of 
the French were, it gave them ample time 
to retreat, and it strikingly contrasts with 
the conquering march of Napoleon, with 
whom Moltke has been absurdly compared. 
Moltke hints again that Steinmetz laid him- 
self open to a dangerous attack on August 
14, and it is remarkable that the ill-fated 
Bazaine, only just given the chief command 
at Metz, is evidently of the same opinion. 
These volumes fairly describe the move- 
ment of the German armies across the 
Moselle ; and Moltke does not conceal the 
fact that Bazaine, on August 16, might have 
opposed 130,000 to about 60,000 men, the 
result of a distinct German mistake. Moltke 
believes that the Marshal was even then 
intent chiefly on clinging to Metz. He does 
only justice to the fierce courage and steadiness 
of the Germans at Mars la Tour—they liad 
now acquired the moral power of victory ; 
but he will not acknowledge, what is, how- 
ever, true, that had Bazaine been a real 
general he would have swept his assailants 
from his path, and made good his retreat 
to Verdun, completely discomfiting Moltke’s 
projects. The most remarkable omission in 
this part of the work is, however, the 
author’s studious reticence on the grand op- 
portunity given to Bazaine by the advance of 
the Germans beyond the Moselle. French, 
Austrian, German, and English writers have 
maintained that, had the Marshal fallen back 
on Metz, and issued from the fortress in force 
on the 17th, advancing between Strasburg 
and Nancy, he ought to have cut the 
German commuaications in two, and pro- 
bably changed the course of the war; and 
General Hamley has worked out the 
problem, with his usual ability, in his 
great work. Moltke, however, absolutely 
ignores these comments ; it would not do to 
confess that the Prussian staff had fallen 
into a strategic error, and had afforded their 
enemy a great strategic chance. 

Moltke dwells at some length on the 
great day of Gravelotte, evidently because, 
with the exception of Sedan, a disaster 
rather than an equal fight, it was 
the only battle, in the first part of 
the war, arranged beforehand on both 
sides. His account, however, is indistinct 
and partial; and in one main particular it 
is thoroughly untrue, at least it is contra- 
dicted by all the authorities. He does not 
conceal the singular fact that, though tho 
enemy was not distant, the German com- 
manders had lost touch of the French, and 
were disposed to think they were retreating 
northwards, though they were quite ready 
to attack Bazaine. Nor does he attempt to 
deny that a great mistake was made in 
assailing the French centre, supposed to be 
the extreme right—a mistake which disproves 
the boasted perfection of German recon- 
noitring in all instances and which caused 
the assailants enormous loss. Very properly, 
too, he remarks that Bazaine, who, clinging 
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to Metz, whatever the cost, had massed far too 
large a force on his left, ought to have placed 
the Guard on his right, though he does not 
admit, what is nevertheless true, that had the 
Marshal made this arrangement the battle 
must have been at least drawn. But Moltke 
keeps out of sight the extreme slowness and 
long delays of the German advanco, which 
made the turning movement that proved 
decisive hours too late, and nearly a failure; 
he does not point out how the German army 
was practically divided into two distinct 
masses, which would have given Bazaine a 
great chance had he been anything like a 
capable chief; although he refers to the 
heavy loss of Steinmetz, he does not 
acknowledge that the German right was well 
beaten, and very nearly routed. He screens, 
in fact, the tactical errors and ill-connected 
movements of the German leaders—opera- 
tions which, as in the case of Sadowa, would 
have made the result of the battle different 
had Moltke had an adversary of any worth 
or skill. The capital fault of this account, 
however, is the author’s statement of the 
numbers on both sides. All the known 
evidence refutes his figures; and it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that Moltke has enor- 
mously underrated the force of the Germans, 
and enormously overrated the force of the 
French, in order to excuse the mistakes of 
Gravelotte. He says that ‘‘the seven 
German corps” which ‘faced the French 
were exactly 178,818 streng,” but if this is 
the truth, it is not the whole truth; he does 
not take in the Second German Corps, which 
reached the field late, but joined in the 
fight; nor yet a part of the First German 
Army, which shelled Metz from the eastern 
bank of the Moselle, and kept the Imperial 
Guard on the spot. In fact, the Germans 
who took part in the battle were from 
210,000 to 220,000 men, according to every 
other estimate. Moitke’s figures as to the 
Frenck are even more deceptive : he asserts 
that ‘‘ 180,000 men were engaged” ; and he 
bases his calculation on the assumed fact 
that, when Metz surrendered, at the close of 
October, there were 175,000 prisoners of 
war. This reference, however, is wholly 
incorrect: the garrison of Metz, the sick 
and wounded, and a large contingent of 
Gardes Mobiles, in all probably 60,000 or 
65,000 men, are included in the 173,000; 
and the error is palpable, if not wilful. 
The Prussian staff, it should be observed, 
reckons the French at Gravelotte to have 
been “from 125,000 to 150,000 men”; 
Bazaine makes the numbers 100,000 only ; 
and the most accurate estimate is about 
120,000. General Hamley — not a blind 
worshipper of success—asserts that ‘ the 
French were outnumbered more than two 
to one”; and beyond all question the 
Germans had an overwhelming superiority 
of force. 


These volumes describe the advance of | 


the Third German Army, and of the newly 
formed Army of the Meuse, after the in- 


vestment of Metz by Prince Frederick | 


Charles—a move which Bazaine could have 
made disastrous had he not been half in- 
capable and half a traitor. 
with a kind of grim humour, the march of 
the Army of Chalons to the Meuse—the fly 
going into the web of the spider; and he 





Moltke follows, | 


justly dwells on the wretched weakness | held Lorraine and Alsace, and defied all the 
and false sense of honour shown by | efforts of France, without running enormous 
Macmahon in undertaking a movement he | risks; for months after the investment of 


believed ruinous. 
Moltke that he has no self praise for his 
masterly direction of the German armies 
against their imperilled and rash enemy : 
in this grand modesty he resembles Wel- 
lington ; but this operation, and the march 
against Bourbaki’s army at the close of 
the second part of the war, prove that 
Moltke is a real chief of the great school of 
Napoleon. It is idle, however, to compare 
the advance on Sedan to the advance on 
Ulm, as displaying equal genius and power : 
it is one thing to move an army to a given 
point, a few leagues, on a narrow front; and 
quite another to move an army, from 
Brittany and Hanover, for hundreds of 
miles, and to make it converge on a 
far distant spot. The comparison, indeed, 
would not have been thought of, but that, 
as Sedan was “a bigger thing” than Ulm, it 
has been described as a greater achievement 
by more than one of Moltke’s blind eulo- 
gists, a test which would make Attila and 


Zinghs Khan superior to Hannibal or 
Napoleon. Of the battle of Sedan it is 


needless to speak; the French army, over- 
matched and desperate, was simply forced 
into a trap and destroyed; and, though we 
remember Arcola and the Beresina, grand 
feats of arms which subdued fortune, a 
disaster could not, probably, have been 
averted. Yet it would have been better to 
have tried to escape to Mezi¢res, or even 
to have broken out towards Carignan, than 
to have waited on the spot, to be crushed 
and surrounded; and how far the fatal 
result was due to syuabbles between Ducrot 
and De Wimpffen—that besetting sin of the 
warriors of I‘rance—or to the French tactics 
of passive defence, the bad system adopted 
in 1870, can be matter only of mere con- 
jecture. Moltke does not examine the most 
important question whether Macmahon 
could have made his way to Mezi¢res, had 
he abandoned his worst troops and his 
heavy material before noon on the 3!st of 
August, and made boldly a forced march 
from Sedan ; but good judges have thought 
that this was possible; and Moltke, we 
believe, was not confident that he had his 
enemy in the toils until the close of the day. 
Moltke points out that on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, when the German armies had 
gathered round Sedan, the attempt would 
have almost certainly failed; but this is so 
evident that we incline to think that either 
he or his translators have written the Ist of 
September for the 31st of August. 

Moltke’s account of the second part of the 
war deserves, I have said, severe criticism. 
The narrative is sedate and colourless; but 
it is not the less a studied apology for the 
German operations after Sedan, and a 
censure of the national defence of France; 
and it is not trustworthy in either instance. 
Moltke boldly takes the bull by the horns, 
and insists that he was perfectly right in ad- 
vancing on Paris without a secure base, and 
with not more than 150,000 men; but, 
notwithstanding his ultimate success, his- 
tory will pronounce this a great strategic 
error. There was no necessity for this 
hazardous course. The Germans could have 


It is most creditable to ' 





Paris they were in a situation of the gravest 
peril; and their final triumph was rather 
due to accidents, and the mistakes of their 
foes, than to their own strength, though 
strained to the utmost, and to the skill of 
their leaders in war. Moltke, in fact, 
utterly underrated the capacity of France 
to withstand the invaders; and, in order to 
conceal the results of this error, he keeps 
back facts of supreme importance, and 
misdescribes the course of the contest. He 
cannot deny, indeed, that, seven weeks 
after Sedan, Paris, though besieged, had 
within her ramparts from 300,000 to 
400,000 armed men; that Gambetta was 
setting armies on foot which became at 
last 600,000 strong; that the Germans 
round Paris were very weak; that Prince 
Frederick Charles was bound to Metz, 
confronted by a still powerful enemy; 
and that, bad as the levies of France were, 
the nation had made a gigantic effort. But 
he hides many of the results of this position 
of affairs ; and never points out how doubt- 
ful was the issue of the struggle for a long 
time, and what caused France at last 
to succumb. He does not even allude to 
what has been accepted as an unquestionable 
fact, that, after Coulmiers, he prepared to 
raise the siege of Paris, so critical was the 
situation of the besieging army. He takes 
care not to say that, but for the fall of Metz, 
owing to the negligence and misconduct 
of Bazaine—a godsend on which he had no 
right to reckon, for the fortress ought to 
have held out much longer — D’Aurelle 
would probably have reached Versailles, 
and the war would have taken a different 
turn. He suppresses the fact that it was 
found necessary enormously to reinforce the 
German armies—it is said by 150,000 men 
—his miscalculations had been so great, and 
the resistance of France so unexpected and 
mighty. Above all, he does not point out 
that it was the fatal misdirection of 
Bourbaki’s army, at the supreme moment, 
that caused the war to end—a mere accident 
he could not have foreseen. Had Chanzy 
controlled the whole military power of 
France, the catastrophe of Pontarlier would 
not have occurred, and the struggle would 
have gone on for months, with what conse- 
quences no one can tell. 

On the other hand, Moltke misrepresents 
the effects, and even the nature, of the defence 
of France. He condescends, forsooth, to 
say a word for Chanzy; but he does not do 
justice to that great chief’s exploits, nay, 
he does his best to reduce their importance. 
Yet the stand made by Chanzy after the 
defeats at Orleans, his daring movement 
against the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
and his admirable retreat from the Loire to 
the Sarthe, for a time paralysed the 
German armies. And Moltke will not tell 
us that even after Le Mans, Chanzy had 
good hopes of the fortunes of France; that 
had Gambetta followed his counsels the 
relief of Paris was by no means impossible ; 
that this illustrious warrior—no boaster— 
insisted, up to the last moment, that France 
could save herself if she would fight to the 
uttermost. Chanzy was the real hero of 
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the second part of the war; he very nearly 
changed the course of events; and, as I 
have said, he might have wholly changed 
it had he been an absolute general-in-chief. 
All this Moltke simply disregards; he is 
not less unfair, besides, to Faidherbe, who 
really gained a battle at Bapaume, and 
held the invaders at bay in the north; and 
he describes the contest as a mere succession 
of scenes in which rude levies are easily 
routed by disciplined armies inferior in 
numbers. This is simply a caricature of 
the truth; but the worst feature of the 
book has yet to be noticed. Moltke cannot 
understand, or will not set forth, the true 
character of the defence of France, and he 
treats it as if it were a hopeless struggle in 
which she vainly suffered enormous losses. 
This callous cynicism would equally scorn 
Rome after Cannae, Spain at Saguntum, 
Washington at Valley Forge, Russia after 
Moscow : it is shallow and ignoble alike; 
and it proves that Moltke has no claim 
to some of the qualities that make up 
greatness. France, as a matter of fact, 
more nearly succeeded than those who look 
only at results suppose ; but the importance 
of her heroic resistance is not to be judged 
by success or failure. It was not in vain 
that Chanzy showed himself to be the Du 
Guesclin of the national defence; that 
legions rose from the earth at the summons 
of France; that peasant and peer, men of 
art and trade, stood up to fight for the natal 
soil, though they did not drive the invaders 
beyond the Rhine. By her magnificent 
efforts France effaced the ignominy of Metz 
and Sedan; she redeemed, nay more than 
redeemed, her honour: she proved that her 
sons were not degenerate; she vindicated 
her right to that glorious heritage, her high 
place among the nations of the world. As 
I have said, too, even if we consider the 
subject from the narrowest point of view, 
and look at material facts only, France has 
gained immensely by her grand resistance. 
It is improbable, in the very highest degree, 
that a German army will ever attempt to 
make a rash advance on Paris again. 
Witiiam O’Connor Morris. 








Jerusalem: its History and Hope. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Macmillans.) 


Mrs. Oxrpuant will pardon the lovers of 
that ‘‘ ideal Truth” in whose name, as she 
tells us herself (Introd., p. xiv.), ‘‘so many 
lies are accumulated,” if they decline to 
attach great significance to her indignant 
scorn for the only methods by which the 
sealed book of Biblical antiquity can be 
opened. She has evidently not read the 
works of the critics whom she derides, 
except, indeed, those of M. Renan (that 
“ape of genius”); and her habits of mind 
are, one fears, so inaccurate that it would 
be in vain for her to read any except those 
of a somewhat popular character. But I 
feel sure that if she had met with such a 


vivid and imaginative reconstruction of the | p 


times of the Isaiahs as Mr. George Adam 
Smith has presented, she would, in a fit of 
noble discontent, have cancelled at least one 
of the chapters in this volume. In fact, 
the antithesis which Mrs. Oliphant imagines 





does not exist. M. Renan himself is not 
such a purblind critic as she believes, and 


‘could have quickened her imagination as she 


studied the times of Jeremiah ; nor am I 
without a fancy that, in spite of its humble 
exterior, my own ‘combined effort of 
criticism and imagination ” (which preceded 
M. Renan’s second volume), could have 
helped the author to do better justice to one 
of the most fascinating characters of Bible 
history. Yes, Mrs. Oliphant, you will find, 
on reading more attentively, that the breath 
of Shelley’s life-giving West Wind has 
passed upon more of the critics than you 
suppose ; and their chief complaint of you 
will be, not that you seek to comprehend 
the Bible by the imagination, but that you 
hinder your own success through your 
wayward opposition to knowledge. In 
short, the mental and moral physiognomy 
of the men of the Bible, and that movement 
of ideas which is one of the highest interests 
of the Bible, are obscured to Mrs. Oliphant 
for want of a suitable historical training. 

Discriminating friends of the author will, 
therefore, buy this handsome and well- 
illustrated volume, partly for its picturesque 
descriptions and partly for the pleasant 
glimpses which it opens of a simple but 
ardent nature. She has returned from 
Palestine unchanged; she has but gained 
some illustrations of the surface of Bible- 
narratives. But these illustrations are, so 
far as they go, vivid. The hand which 
limned the portrait and surroundings of 
Irving and of St. Francis has not wholly 
lost its cunning. How excellent is the 
reproduction of the story of Nabal, “a true 
Eastern romance,” and of David’s two (?) 
noble acts of generosity to Saul! And how 
well is the chivalrous side of the hero-king’s 
character brought out in these words, re- 
ferring to 2 Sam. xxiii. 14—17: 
‘*They forced their passage through the night, 
through a hundred deaths, like Knights of the 
Round Table, like followers of Robert Bruce or 
Cceur de Lion. The entire tale is pure chivalry, 
worthy of the age in which such sheer devotion 
was the ideal of the spotless character. And 
like the high hero of the poet’s dream, the 
Arthur who never was by sea or shore, David 
whom we all discuss with so many disparage- 
ments, the ambitious, the schemer, the volup- 
tuary—David received this proof of supreme 
devotion like the prince and poet he was” 
(p. 80). 
I do not know if it be true that “ we all,” 
or most of us, think disparagingly of David. 
Secularists may do so; and lovers of Hel- 
lenism, like Mr. Myers, may congratulate 
Hellas on having had far higher and nobler 
heroes. But upon the whole, the idealistic 
tendency has always been strong enough, 
though seldom is it carried to such a really 
beautiful extreme as it was by the subject 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s greatest hiography— 
Edward Irving. Perhaps it may not be un- 
interesting to the eloquent writer to know 
that one whom she scorns too much (see 
p. 382) to read accurately has ready for 
press a defence of David from the critical 
oint of view, combined with popular 
sketches of those still greater Davids, whose 
ideal of character was so much nearer to the 
Christian, the Psalmists. 

Very vivid, too, is the description of the 
building of the Temple, and of the “ expe- 





ditions on the Sabbath days” to see its 
progress (p. 139). Nor can the much 
maligned critic abstain from expressing 
some pleasure that Mrs. Oliphant is against 
the spiritualisation of the “fervent strophes”’ 
of the Song of Songs, though she does think 
it possible to assign it (and Ecclesiastes, 
too!) to the great despot. Why poor 
Frederick Robertson should be so con- 
temptuously treated in this connexion one 
fails to see. To many readers his sermon 
on the Illusions of Life has been one of his 
most instructive writings. The chapter on 
the Kings presents few features of special 
interest; but even here note the fine descrip- 
tion of pre-Exilic sacred song, which may 
suggest a doubt whether our extant Psalms 
can have been adapted to such singers. 
Passing over Isaiah, let us not omit to read 
the fine passage on ‘‘ Jeremiah’s Lamenta- 
tions” (p. 285), so truly poetical, and yet, 
if my own view be correct (Jeremiah, 
p- 180), so impossible and really so un- 
worthy of Jeremiah. In the Ezekiel 
chapter, let us note the fine passage on the 
“doomed ship” Jerusalem (p. 294), and 
the equally fine conclusion (p. 313). After 
this, Mrs. Oliphant has to compete with Mr. 
Hunter (on the Persian age) and Prof. 
Church (on the Maccabees); and on the 
great Jewish uprising against Syria M. 
Renan may before long throw the author 
hopelessly into the shade. Nor can I help 
thinking that, by his picturesque descriptions 
and devout sympathy with the narratives, 
Archdeacon Farrar has made Mrs. Oliphant’s 
New Testament chapters almost super- 
fluous. Only, as one who is interested in 
the autobiographic aspect of books, I may 
confess that there are certain pages in the 
concluding chapters which I would not 
willingly have missed. It is well that there 
should be some naively devout persons in 
our most highly educated class to keep the 
tone of society fresh and pure, and in the 
best, though not necessarily in the most 
orthodox, sense Christian. 
T. K. Curyne. 








Annals of my Early Life, 1806-1846. By 
Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrews and Fellow of Winchester 
College. (Longmans.) 

Tuosz who read this interesting autobio- 
graphy of a remarkable man, will do well 
to bear in mind its title. Viewed as a work 
complete in itself, it might easily seem ill- 
balanced and out of proportion; viewed as 
an instalment, it is of vivid interest and 
ought to bespeak an attentive hearing for 
the sequel, which (see p. 336) may be ex- 
pected shortly, and which promises to deal 
with the writer’s life in Scotland. 

The venerable Bishop of St. Andrews 
was born in 1806, and has written this 
autobiography in his eighty-fourth year. 
He has enjoyed not only a grande mortalis 
aevi spatium, but one of peculiar in- 
terest. Son of one who became Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he was himself 
an Oxonian, entering Christ Church in 1825 
as a commoner, after a school life spent at 
Harrow. At Harrow, at Oxford, and at 
Cambridge, he seems to have known every 
one that was worth knowing—he reckons 
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among his private pupils Mr. Gladstone, 
Cardinal Manning, Sir Francis Doyle, Bishop 
Hamilton of Salisbury, Sir Thomas Acland, 
Clemency” Canning, and Mr. James R. 
Hope, afterwards Mr. Hope-Scott of Abbots- 
ford. With Lord Selborne he has had a 
lasting friendship; with Dr. Pusey and 
Cardinal Newman his acquaintance seems 
to have been slight, though he quotes 
friendly letters (pp. 325, 328) from each of 
them. With his uncle the poet he was not 
only well acquainted, as was natural, but 
he was actually present at Abbotsford on 
the evening of the day when “ Yarrow” 
had been “revisited” by his uncle under 
the guidance of Sir Walter Scott. Turning 
to matters of lesser import, though perhaps 
of keener interest at the time, we find that 
he played in the first inter-University 
cricket match (in 1827), and rowed in the 
first inter-University boat race, his double 
relation to the two Universities contributing 
in no small degree to bring about those 
friendly rivalries. Then followed foreign 
travel: visits to Norway and Sweden, Den- 
mark, North Germany, and Saxony. The 
description, in particular, of his Norwegian 
experiences, and of the charming hospitality 
of Provost Hertzberg, of Ullensvang, is 
delightfully written: amid some thousands 
of the Bishop’s Latin verses that enrich the 
volume, the Alcaic Ode (pp. 135-7) to his 
reverend host at Ullensvang strikes me as 
brilliantly good. During these travels he 
learnt to dance, 


‘first at Berlin, then at Dresden, and ulti- 
mately at Paris... with the result that, a 
few years after this, on an occasion which I 
well remember—a Domum ball at Winchester— 
I caused quite a sensation; and this, not only 
by the perfection uf the saltatory movements 
which I displayed—doubtless beyond all ex- 
pectation—but still more perhaps by the deter- 
mination which I announced not to dance with 
any lady except my wife! I had thought it 
my duty to be present at the ball in question 
(as it was given by the Winchester boys) ; and, 
being present, I could not resist the temptation 
of letting the company see what a charming 
wife I had, and how I could exhibit her to the 
best advantage!” 

To which, with a charming candour, the 
Bishop adds a footnote, ‘‘It ought to be 
mentioned, perhaps, that I was not then in 
priest’s orders!” 

At Berlin, he attended the lectures of Bickh, 
Neander, Schleiermacher, and Bekker; of 
the last-mentioned as lecturer, he gives a 
most uninviting account. 


‘It was distressing and melancholy,” he says, 
‘*to see a man of European reputation exhibit 
himself to so little advantage, and to find him 
apparently without honour in his own country. 
- +» + He had the character of being remark- 
ably reserved and taciturn; so that as he was 
known to be a great linguist, it was commonly 
said of him that he held his tongue in ten 
languages ! ”’ 
So Moltke inherited this compliment from 
Bekker, it would seem. From one trait in 
the Bishop’s description (p. 145) of Neander, 
one would say that he must have sat for his 
portrait to Browning in ‘‘ Christmas Eve.” 
A subsequent continental tour, in 1834, 
led the traveller o’xufev vixade, from home 
toanew home. He met his futuro wife in 





the Louvre, the wife whose epitaph has 
touched a thousand hearts : 


‘* T, nimium dilecta, vocat Deus ; I, bona nostrae 
Pars animae: maerens altera, disce sequi.’’ 


I certainly shall not dwell further on this 
part of the autobiography, save to say that 
the English verses, grave and gay (pp. 158- 
168), to which the occasion gave rise are 
among the best things of their kind that I 
have ever read. The engagement led to a 
change of plan. The Second Mastership at 
Winchester, then, according to the Bishop, 
‘worth some £1400 a year with some per- 


‘quisites,” was “‘a most desirable one,” 


especially to a young scholar just engaged 
to be married ; but it had ‘‘ never been held 
by any but a Wykehamist,” and a long and 
strong pull, on the part of his friends, 
was needed to promote the election of 
an Harrovian, however distinguished. On 
his array of testimonials the Bishop 
dwells with a pardonable pride (p. 171), 
which in the “ advertisement” (p. x.) he 
fears may be held egotistical. Judicious 
readers, I think, will not take that view; 
but there is, undoubtedly, throughout the 
book a certain forgetfulness of the fact that 
the testimonials of intimate friends, how- 
ever gratifying, have little comparative 
value. One needs to know, really, what 
one’s enemies, or impartial spectators, think. 
Of any other egotism than this I do not see 
much in the book; even the greatest 
triumphs are chronicled with nothing but 
thankfulness and gratitude, and a sort of 
Miltonic candour, as of one always “ in his 
great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

To the honour and advantage of Win- 
chester, he was elected Second Master— 
which post he held from 1835 to the close 
of 1845. From this point the autobiography 
becomes of more limited and local interest. 
Influence of a most powerful sort was 
brought to bear on that section of the 
school over which he presided—the college 
boys. One considerable refurm, with which 
the pages of Zom Brown have familiarised 
all readers as regards Rugby, was carried 
through by Mr. Wordsworth at Winchester, 
and remains associated with his name to 
this day. But.the outside world will hardly 
realise from the pages of this autobiography 
the full effect of his personality on the 
generation over which he presided. In in- 
tellectual things and in athletics, as well as 
in religious reform, he took so prominent 
a part that he seems conscious himself 
(p. 269) that his restless energy sometimes 
led him near to trespassing on the functions 
of others. 

Inseparably connected with this part of 
his career are his labours to improve the 
teaching of Greek grammar to English boys. 
An elaborate description (pp. 177-196) of 
the enterprise which resulted in ‘ Words- 
worth’s Greek Grammar” may be read 
with pleasure and profit, yet not without a 
sigh. Here, and here alone, I think, do old 
disappointments and annoyances rankle, or, 
at any rate, revive, in the Bishop’s mind. 
The “Eton Grammar” was holding the 
field; though, at Charterhouse and else- 
where, rivals had some existence. But the 
defects of the Eton Grammar were 
undeniable, and, practically, undenied even 





in those days.” 


in its supposed birthplace (see pp. 194-5) ; 
and when research demonstrated the fact 
(p. 185) thatthe Eton Grammar was really 
born at Westminster, the Bishop seems to 
have thought that his own better Grammar, 
which was warmly welcomed elsewhere by 
men like Arnold and Drury, would secure 
permanence by being adopted at Eton like- 
wise. But Dr. Hawtrey, in letters of 
graceful but cautious courtesy, ‘did not 
consider it consistent with his position to 
accept of any book for use at Eton over 
which he, as head master, could not exercise 
absolute and entire control”; to which 
position he adhered. Further, if the Bishop 
is correctly informed, an article on the 
new Grammar, written by the late Bishop 
of Lincoln for the Quarterly, and actually in 
type, was excluded by Lockhart, under 
pressure from Hawtrey and other Etonians 
(p. 185)—it is supposed, because the revela- 
tion of the Westminster origin of the Eton 
Grammar gave offence to Etonian feeling! 
There must, one would imagine, be another 
side to this odd and not very commendable 
piece of scholastic history. But the question 
of a uniform Grammar seems destined to set 
successive generations of schoolmasters at 
variance. It is curious to observe that the 
subsequent supersession of the Bishop’s own 
Grammar (p. 196) is characterised in turn 
by the Bishop as “ backsliding”: so 
difficult is it to realise that, even in the 
grammatical sense, Zvmpora mutantur. 

It will, I think, be regretted by all 
readers that one so admirably qualified as 
the Bishop to sketch the general University 
life of sixty years ago, has apparently turned 
from the task. He has given, it is true, in 
a postscript (pp. 337-356), his own view of 
the Oxford Movement, which he must be 
said to have seen rather from an outside 
point of view. To him, the Movement 
‘‘ was from the first too much in the hands 
of young men.” Had it been guided, he 
thinks, by more cautious hands, more in the 
spirit of those who issued the ‘ Anglo- 
Catholic Library”; had it been “carried 
on upon fixed and well-defined lines—strictly 
consistent with the principles of the Reform- 
ation—theresult would have been different.” 
That much may be admitted by all men; 
the disruption described by Dean Church 
might, no doubt, have been avoided. But 
Newman—of whom the Bishop speaks uni- 
formly in terms of admiring forbearance 
and kindness—was not the sort of power 
that could be discounted or reduced to a 
secondary influence. Following the Adyos, 
like Socrates, whithersoever it seemed tu 
lead him, he earned before he died the 
unstinted admiration of those least inclined 
to follow the path which he adopted with 
loyal reluctance, and pursued with single- 
hearted fidelity. Nor does it seem quite 
fair (p. 346-7) to ascribe to defects in the 
Movement which he led, the relics of old 
abuses ‘such as “‘ fining undergraduates a 
guinea for absence from the Communion!”) 
which he had done much to supersede, but 
which nevertheless survived his presence in 
Oxford. 

However this may be, one cannot read 
this half of an autobiography without a 
feeling that ‘‘ there were giants in the earth 
The intellectual and physi- 
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cal energy of the Bishop’s early career is 
marvellous; the life was lived on a level of 
the highest intellectual, moral, and social 
interest; the Latin verses, sown broadcast, 
perhaps too plentifully, over these pages, 
show a man to whom Latin must be a second 
native tongue. May the day be distant 
when we shall have to use the past tense, 
instead of the present, in speaking of Bishop 
Wordsworth of St. Andrews! 
E. D. A. Morsweap. 








My Mission to Abyssinia. By Gerald H. 
Portal, H.B.M. Agent and Consul-General 
at Zanzibar. (Edward Arnold.) 


We welcome with much satisfaction Mr. 
Gerald Portal’s narrative of his mission to 
the court of Abyssinia in 1887. On his 
return to England in the following year, he 
printed, for private circulation, an account 
of his adventures, and a more formal record 
appeared in a blue-book ; but till now there 
has been no generally acceptable narra- 
tive of this important and interesting 
expedition. 

Mr. Portal’s mission had its origin in the 
intrusion of the Italians into the country on 
the shore of the Red Sea, abandoned by the 
Egyptians in 1884, to which the Abyssinians 
had set up a claim—a claim as shadowy 
as that of the children of Ammon to the 
coasts of Arnon. Still, there was this to be 
said for them in their contest with the 
Italians, that at least some hundred years 
before the territory of Massowah had formed 
part of Abyssinia, whereas the Italians had 
no pretence of any right whatever except 
that of conquest. The seizure of this 
country by the Italians naturally ied to war 
with Abyssinia. The Italians were defeated 
at Kofit, and a detachment of 480 Italian 
soldiers were annihilated at Dogali. It was 
thensuggested that Her Majesty, as being the 
only European sovereign who could be said to 
exercise any influence over Abyssinia, should 
intervene with a view of bringing about 
a pacification. To this the government of 
Lord Salisbury acceded; and Mr. Portal 
was instructed to carry to King Johannis or 
the Negoos (for he is called sometimes by 
one name and sometimes by the other) the 
conditions on which the Italian Government 
would make peace, together with letters 
from the Queen, expressing her earnest 
hope that the king would agree to the 
terms offered by Italy. 

The difficulties in Mr. Portal’s way were 
very great: first, the journey through a 
country totally devoid of roads and in a 
measure hostile—encumbered, too, as he was 
with the heavy and bulky presents which he 
had to convey from the Queen to the Negoos, 
and which had to be carried on the backs 
of mules; and last, but not least, the pro- 
posed terms themselves. These were so one- 
sided that it was from the beginning almost 
certain that King Johannis would not agree 
to them, and there was real danger to 
be apprehended from his indignation at 
being invited to yield without further 
contest to an invader against whom he 
had hitherto been successful. The journey 
was also required to be made with the utmost 
celerity; for, although Mr. Portal did 
not receive his instructions at Massowah 





till November 1, the Italians only undertook 
to suspend further hostilities till early in 
December. He was not a man to be 
frightened by the prospect of danger or 
difficulties ; rather they would, in his eyes; 
add zest to the expedition. He was accom- 
panied by two excellent travelling com- 
panions—his servant Hutchisson and Mr. 
Beech, a veterinary surgeon in the Egyptian 
army. It was at the very outset of the 
expedition, indeed on the first day of the 
start, November 2, that the most thrilling 
of all their adventures occurred. We will 
neither anticipate nor spoil the reader’s 
interest by any description of it here; it will 
suffice to remark that it was caused entirely 
by the treachery. of the guides and mule- 
drivers furnished by the Italian authorities 
at Massowah. Mr. Portal had remarked 
before starting that he had never seen such 
arrant blackguards, but was told no others 
were obtainable. Nevertheless, after the 
harm was done, other trustworthy men were 
forthcoming. We are, therefore, justified 
in attributing the risk of failure, the acute 
sufferings of the party, and the death of 
the wretched Ahmed Fehmy, to the careless- 
ness and indifference of the Italian authori- 
ties at Massowah. 

Mr. Portal describes his journey, his 
difficulties with the truculent Ras Alula, 
his reception by and his negoti:tions with 
the king, and his escape from Abyssinia, 
exceedingly well. In spite of all the 
opposition he met with and the difficulties 
and hindrances they were always placing in 
his way, he has a liking for the Abyssinians. 


“No one,” he writes, ‘“who has had any 
acquaintaince with the Abyssinians can deny 
their desperate bravery. Thieves and liars, 
brutal, savage, and untrustworthy they are by 
nature; but these evil national characteristics 
are to a great extent redeemed by the possession 
of unbounded courage, by a disregard of death, 
and by a national pride which leads them to 
look down with genuine contempt on every 
human being who has not had the good fortune 
to be born an Abyssinian. It may be thought 
that we ourselves had but little cause to love 
the Abyssinians as a race; but, although no 
doubt we were at times in somewhat difficult 
situations and subjected to certain incon- 
veniences during our journey, yet we met with 
many little acts of genuine hospitality and 
kindness in the villages through which we 
passed, and I do not think that there was one 
of our party who would not be glad to have 
another chance of making a visit to the rich 
valleys and towering mountains which are in- 
habited by the extraordinarily handsome, active, 
and chivalrous race of mountaineers at present 
ruled over by Johannis, king of the kings of 
Ethiopia.” 

This was written before the death of the 
king, the invasion of the Mahdi, and the 
convulsions which ended in the proclama- 
tion of the Italian Protectorate over Abys- 
sinia. ‘The author, in a final chapter, gives 
a brief summary of these events. 

We can safely recommend Mr. Portal’s 
book to all classes of readers, and cannot 
imagine anyone who will not be interested 
in it. He has much to tell and he tells it 
well. Now that the Italians have estab- 
lished themselves at Asmara and made 
military roads over the mountains, whose 
steep and slippery sides offered such im- 
pediments to Mr. Portal’s party, we shall 





probably be flooded with books of travels 
in Abyssinia, equally egotistical and equally 
diffuse. Mr. Portal’s book is the last on 
old Abyssinia, the Abyssinia of Father 
Lobo, of Bruce, and of Lord Napier. It is 
a pity a better and clearer map is not pro- 
vied ; but that is not the fault of the 
author. Of the illustrations the best is the 
frontispiece, representing Mr. Portal in the 
full dress of honour presented to him by 
King Johannis; and uncommonly well he 
looks in it. Witiiam WickHaM. 











NEW NOVELS. 


A Fatal Silence. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Marriage up to Date. By A. Kevill-Davies, 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


From Harvest to Haytime. By Mabel Hart, 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


According to St. John. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mrs. Arnold. 
(Masters. ) 


Eleven Possible Cases. By F. R. Stockton, 
“Q.,” and others. (Cassells.) 


A Schoolmaster’s Chat. By  Orbilius. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


In spite of a good deal of slipshod writing, 
grammatical inaccuracy, and other mistakes 
apparently due to mere haste and careless- 
ness, 4 Jatal Silence has a fair claim to be 
ranked among the best of Miss Marryat’s 
novels. That favourite and occasionally 
delightful author has a perplexing variety 
in her choice of subject-matter, which makes 
it impossible to conjecture beforehand what 
her next production will be like. She has 


By Amelie Rives, 


By Denis Arkwright. 


been known to portray certain grades of« 


society with an acrimony less suggestive of 
gocd-humoured caricature than of personal 
bitterness; while the mystic and super- 
natura! have such an attraction for her, that 
one is apt to await with dismal foreboding 
an introduction of that pestilential element 
with the opening of every fresh chapter. 
There is all the more pleasure, therefore, in 
welcoming a story which is totally free from 
any such unwelcome features, and which 
exhibits Miss Marryat at her freshest and 
best. Her tale is only about a village 
schoolmistress, who marries a wealthy 
gentleman farmer, in the erroneous belief 
that her first husband is dead; but it is 
charmingly told. The writer has never 
been happier or more humorous than in the 
first volume, where she describes the vulgar 
persecution to which Miss Stafford, the 
schoolmistress, is subjected at the hands of 
Gribble, the unctuous churchwarden of the 
parish, and his colleague Mr, Axworthy, 
with the full co-operation of their respective 
wives. Miss Stafford’s flight from the vil- 
lage under the pressure of scandalous im- 
putations, and her subsequent return to it 
as the wife of Hal Rushton, the chief 
landowner of the place, give opportunity 
for some capital situations as the tale pro- 
ceeds. A more pathethic element prevails 
throughout the last volume, but there is 
nothing mournful in the termination. 
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A time may possibly come—but we seem 
to be rather far from it at present—when 
novelists will begin to recognise the fact 
that ordinary mortals do not talk to one 
another in essays occupying several minutes 
in delivery, and expressed in carefully 
balanced periods of faultless syntactical 
arrangement. Surely the author of Marriage 
up to Date cannot have seriously hoped to 
make us believe that Miss Helen Marshall, 
a mere worldly-minded, wide-awake young 
woman of the Becky Sharp order, ever 
addressed her lover as follows : 

‘*Man’s credulity is generally feigned after he 
has left school. His seraphic innocence gene- 
rally flits long before his legal infancy is 
terminated; but vast numbers of unsophisti- 
cated women are continually falling victims to 
the deceptions and wiles of your sex. A hand- 
some face and an oily tongue in a man can 
achieve more evil than any feminine blandish- 
ments,” &c., &e. 

Again, there is Mrs. Cyrus-Ludlow, a simple 
minded, uneducated woman, who is described 
in the opening chapter as adopting “‘ juve- 
nile mannerisms, a swinging step, and a 
girlish mode of attire,”’ and who commits 
such gaucheries as desiring to be driven to 
the ‘‘ Hotel de Demi-Monde” on arriving 
at Paris; yet in the third volume she is 
found discoursing at length in sustained 
arguments of incontestable logic. Consider- 
ing the — which French fiction has 
obtained among us, one can hardly under- 
stand the reason why our novelists have not 
long ago recognised the immense superiority 
it possesses as regards the construction of 
dialogue, and have not endeavoured—in an 
almost literal sense—to take a leaf out of our 
neighbour’s book. If Mr. Kevill-Davies will 
take the trouble to compare an ordinary 
ry of, say the elder Dumas, with one 
of his own chapters, he will see where the 
difference lies. We have pressed this point 
at some length, because it really is the only 
severe bit of criticism that deserves to be 
passed upon the book. Jarriage up to Date 
exhibits an exceedingly clear insight into 
many phases of modern social life; as a 
story it is well-constructed ; it is full of 
surprises and dramatic incidents; and the 
mystery which runs through it is guarded 
much more successfully than in ordinary 
works of this kind. Nor can much fault be 
found with the portraiture. Mr. Cyrus- 
Ludlow, the vulgar American parrenx and 
millionaire, whose sole ambition is to 
obtain a footing for himself and his family 
in London society, is perhaps an easy enough 
character to draw, and lacks originality ; but 
several people we meet are decidedly amus- 
ing—as, for instance, Lady Mary Sharplet, 
who, having secured a rich banker for her 
husband, at once proceeds to suppress any 
demonstrations of affection he may wish to 
exhibit towards her, as being fit only for 
domestic servants. In short, Mr. Kevill- 
Davies’ work exhibits some of the best 
constituent elements of the society novel, 
and might with judicious treatment have 
taken a deservedly high place as a work of 
fiction. 


From Harvest to Haytine is not by any 
means a badly written book; and the plot 
would have passed as fairly original had 
not the author explained in a prefatory 








notice that, at the moment of going to press, 
her attention had been called to a story 
dealing with circumstances somewhat similar. 
Rose Purley, eldest daughter of the widowed 
mistress of a large farm, is the presiding 
genius and mainstay of her mother’s estab- 
lishment, and a general enslaver of hearts, 
including that of the local doctor. A way- 
side tramp, to whom she had given food 
and work, being afflicted with sunstroke in 
the hayfield, she has him brought to the 
house, nurses him through a serious illness, 
and—the tramp turning out to be a rather 
good-looking young Hercules of culture and 
education, though, of course, in reduced 
circumstances—the usual result happens, in 
accordance with the custom of every properly 
ordered novel. Tho peculiarity of the 
present case, however, is that the sunstroke 
has deprived our hero of all recollection of 
his name or past life, though he retains 
every other kind of knowledge in full vigour. 
From a physiological point of view this is 
perhaps a possible and legitimate situation, 
and the subsequent details are fairly well 
worked out. What is likely most to affect 
the popularity of the book is the general 
nature of its subject. A very clever touch 
is required to invest humble scenes and 
humble surroundings with any absorbing 
amount of interest. Christian—that is the 
name bestowed upon him by his nurse, and 
adopted by the Purley family, after his 
recovery—resumes work as a farm servant, 
and continues it through a great part of the 
story. It is to be feared that readers, as a 
rule, care too little about Hodge, his stuffy 
cottage, his dirty clothes, and his drunken 
habits, to make the task of describing him 
a very profitable one. Miss Hart’s descrip- 
tions are faithful enough, and her style is 
pleasing ; but she scarcely possesses the high 
order of genius requisite to ennoble the 
subject she has chosen. 


The new story by Amélie Rives is 
of a distinctly modern-American type, 
and of a type which, it must be con- 
fessed, the present reviewer heartily 
dislikes. It would seem as if the com- 
mercial success achieved by two trans- 
atlantic books of a widely different kind— 
namely, Zhe Gates Ajar and Helen’s Babies— 
had suggested to other novelists the idea of 
bidding for popular favour by a species of 
story which should unite the leading features 
of both these works ; otherwise it is difficult 
to account for the number of American 
novels one comes across, abounding on the 
one hand with the prattling of precocious 
children, and on the other with the morbid 
self-torture of sufferers who are eating their 
hearts out over real or imaginary sorrows. 
The former exasperates by its ridiculous 





unreality, tho other serves no purpose 
except to depress one by its sepulchral 
gloominess. In According to St. John the 
element of sepulchral gloom predominates. 





The scene is laid among a colony of Ameri- 
cans in Paris. An artist named Farrance 
loses his wife whom he has passionately 
loved, and marries another whom he tries 
to love passionately but cannot. The wife, 
perceiving that her affection is not ade- | 


his friends,” and brings the melancholy tale 
to a conclusion by means of a fatal dose of 
morphine. It is only fair to add that the 
style of the book is by no means deficient in 
power, and readers who rejoice in the 
harrowing and the tragic will probably find 
abundance to their taste in it. 


From the internal evidence afforded by 
the pages of Mrs. Arnold we should con- 
jecture the author to be a young lady of 
wide reading and lively imagination, with 
exceedingly ill-developed powers of obser- 
vation. The leading idea of the book is the 
one now so much in fashion among lady 
novelists, namely the reformation and 
enlightenment of some erring male at 
the hands of the superior person who has 
condescended to become his wife. There is 
no doubt that Miss Christabel Ward, who 
marries Hubert Arnold, is a superior person. 
Unfortunately, nearly everyone in the book 
is a superior person also. There is scarcely 
a character who is not ready upon occasion 
to fire off an appropriate quotation from 
Browning, or Bulwer, or Comte, or Victor 
Hugo, or any other latter-day poet or prose 
writer, and to talkin the style of a dilettante 
philosopher. This imparts an air of 
monotony and unreality to a book which 
otherwise might claim more than ordinarily 
high rank. The fact is that the writer has 
not sufficiently dissociated herself from her 
characters : their talk is more the reflex of 
her own views and ideas than any outcome 
of their own individuality. Of the details 
of the story we need hardly speak ; there is 
little or no plot; the motif is of unexcep- 
tionable merit, and the writing throughout 
shows evidence of cultured thought and 
scholarship. 


In Eleven Possible Cases we have a col- 
lection of stories varying considerably in 
interest, but forming, on the whole, a very 
readable volume. ‘The Only Girl at Over- 
look,” by Franklin Fyles; ‘‘The Mystic 
Krewe,” by Maurice Thompson; and a 
delightfully comic and all too short anecdote 
by ‘* Q,” entitled ‘‘The Cheated Juliet,” 
are perhaps the gems of the collection. 


It can hardly be said that A Schoolmaster’s 
Chat, by Orbilius, is a worthy representative 
of the series of novelettes associated with 
its publisher’s name. It is only a record of 
a few practical jokes and casual adventures, 
including a mild love affair or two, the 
whole being an assistant master’s experi- 
ences during a short engagement at a 
country grammar school. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs ; illustrated by John D. Batten. 
(David Nutt.) Thales, according to Aristotle, 
showed that a philosopher can make money if 
he chooses. Last year we had experience how 
the most laborious of our school of folk-lore 
students could turn aside from his task of 
tracking Aesop to his oriental source, in order 
to recast some of our most familiar nursery 
stories for the benefit of the book-reading 


quately returned, fortifies herself with the | generation of young folk. For a companion 
scriptural text, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man | volume to English Fairy Tales he has now had 
than this, that a man lay down his life for! recourse to that treasury of Celtic legend 
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which is being gradually revealed to us by the 
united labour of many scholars. The present 
writer, perhaps from some racial defect, feels 
himself unable to appreciate so highly as others 
the spirit of weirdness that dominates the crea- 
tions of Gaelic romance. The grim East 
Anglian humour of the recently recovered 
‘*Tom Tit Tot”’ is to him worth all the tedious 
adventures of Finn and Cuchulain; and the 
more so because the former cannot be con- 
nected with any doubtful doctrines of history 
or philology. Just as he reads a novel for its 
intrinsic interest—which is not the same thing 
as reading only for the plot— so he pre- 
fers fairy tales that do not compel him to 
think about their possible congeners. He finds 
the Celtic imagination too lively for his dull 
sense, and withal somewhat confusing. But to 
prate like this is a poor return for the pains 





Mr. Jacobs has expended in introducing to 
English children a few of the stories which | 
to this day compose the oral literature of Irish, 
Highlanders, and Welsh. The Cornish tale 
here given, though said to be translated from 
that extinct language, has nothing distinctively 
Cornish about it. The narrator has failed only 
in his prosaic version of ‘‘ Beth Gellert,’’ doubt- 
less introduced as a foil to his erudite note 
which destroys once and for all the localisation 
of the widespread myth. Mr. Batten’s illustra- 
tions are admirable for cleverness and grace ; 
but he, too, jis more at home with Hodge than 
with Paddy, with the netherworld of demonology 
then with the intermediate realm of Celtic 
fancy. 


The Dash for Khartoum. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Henty, although he tries here a 
new field, exhibits no falling off in story-telling 
power. Itis impossible, of course, and more’s 
the pity—-to make any genuine addition to such 
narrative as exists, and may reasonably be 
believed to be authentic, of the siege of Khar- 
toum and Wolseley’s Relief Expedition; and 
Mr. Henty does not attempt anything of the 
kind. But he adds a genuine plot-interest 
—the interest of a novel with a well-con- 
structed plot—to the accepted historical narra- 
tive, by introducing the designs of the adven- 
turess, Mrs. Humphreys, into the life of the 
Clinton household, and sending the hot-headed 
boy, Edgar, into Africa, where he encounters 
all sorts of dangers, and meets in succession the 
man Humphreys who is supposed to be his 
father, and Rupert Clinton whom he now 
believes to be no relative of his. It is literally 
true that the narrative never flags a moment ; 
for the incidents which fall to be recorded 
after the dash for Khartoum has been made and 
failed, are quite as interesting as those which 
precede it. The characters of all the persons, 
and in particular of the Clintons and their boy 
friends, are remarkably life-like. 


How Martin Drake found his Father. By 
G. Norway. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Norway 
has now secured a place—and a very high 
place—among writers for boys. He has a little 
more of Mr. Rider Haggard’s imagination, 
for example, than either Dr. Gordon Stables or 
Mr. G. A. Henty. In this story of ‘‘ white and 
black slavery in the early days of the American 
colonies,” with its smugglers and Indians, and | 
what not, he is certainly seen at his best. The | 
plot of some of his stories seems to drag sadly ; | 
here he is all grip and go, from the first | 
chapter, the scene of which is laid in Devon- | 
shire, to the last, in which Simon Drake and | 
his family are seen to be reconciled to their ' 
position as ‘‘ Wanderers in the West.” As) 
may be imagined from the title, Martin Drake 
is much more the hero of the story than the 
father, whom he discovers and rescues; but the 
little lad Willie is by no means an uninteresting 
or unpicturesque figure, especially when he 
falls into the hands of the slave-dealer. 








'in the Days of Henry VIII. 


The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
(Methuen.) As a writer especially for girls, 
Mrs. Meade holds a place midway between Mr. 
Norris and the lady who is best known by her 
maiden name of Annie Swan. Her characters 
are gloved and costumed by Mr. Norris, but 
their feelings are pervaded by the sweet—in 
some cases ‘‘sacred” — simplicity of Miss 
Swan. The Honourable Miss is, in reality, a 
delightful and protracted duel between Beatrice 
Meadowsweet and Josephine Hart, aided by 
their respective partisans, for the possession of 
the eligible Loftus Bertram. The apparent 
victory remains with Josephine ; but everybody 
will accept the verdict of the ladies at the end of 
the book, that Beatrice has the face and heart 
of an angel. The characters in The Honourable 
Miss belong mainly to that clericalised society 
in which Mrs. Meade is evidently most at 
home. This is a well-constructed, well-written, 
interesting, and, above all things, dainty story. 


The Church and the King. A Tale of England 
By Evelyn 
Everett-Green (Nelson), and Dorothy Dymoke, 
A Story of the Pilgrimages of Grace. By 
Edward Gilliatt (S.P.C.K.), are two stories 
relating to the period when the excitement 
caused by Thomas Cromwell’s high-handed 
measures against the monasteries was at its 
height. Both writers show a good knowledge 
of the history, and neither can be accused of 
fanatical partisanship; but Miss Everett- 
Green’s story is written from the point of view 
of the moderate reformers, while Mr. Gilliatt's 
sympathies are decidedly with the beaten cause. 
Miss Everett-Green writes very pleasantly, 
though her personages are too much given to 
long monologues in their conversation. Her 
story is well constructed, and her characters 
lifelike, though the tone of sentiment with 
regard to theological and other matters is rather 
anachronistic. Mr. Gilliatt’s book is not 
equal to his former essay in historical fiction, 
Forest Outlaws; but it has considerable merit, 
the best scenes being those in which actual his- 
torical characters are concerned. The leader 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” Robert Aske, 
a rebel of whom even Mr. Froude speaks with 
compassionate respect, is among the personages 
introduced. 


Roger Ingleton, Minor. By Talbot Baines 
Reed. (Sampson Low.) This is an excellent 
story. We cannot say that the plot is either 
very probable or very novel, and sometimes the 
style betrays a certain want of literary culture ; 
but the characters, especially those of the young 
folks, are cleverly drawn, the dialogue is 
natural, and the interest is kept up to the last 
page. 

Rudolph of Rosenfeldt. A Story of the Times 
of William the Silent. By John W. Spear. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) This story opens with 
the famous Conference which met near Brussels 
just before the Duke of Alva ‘‘had launched 
his Spanish hordes” on the Netherlanders. 
At this meeting William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, of 
famous memory, were present. Rudolph of 
Rosenfeldt, a friend of the Prince’s, and the 
hero of this book, becomes a disciple of Luther, 
and soimperils his marriage with ‘‘the fair 
Christina ;’’ but she too renounces the faith of 
Rome, and everything ends happily. The 
love-plot, intermingled with the history of an 
exciting period, renders the book attractive. 


The King’s Cup-Bearer. By Mrs. O. F. 


Walton. (Religious Tract Society.) We have 
nothing but praise for the almost scholarly care 
of Mrs. Walton’s interesting account of the life 
of Nehemiah. The’ story is told as simply 
as possible, and is doubtless intended to 
interest young people in a period of Jewish 
history which is usually neglected. 


It is 





accompanied by one or two maps and plans, 
which are rendered almost unnecessary by the 
careful clearness of the narrative. All students 
of the Old Testament will tind the book of use. 
We have only one objection to make to the 
author’s treatment. She has to tell the story 
of the quarrels between the Jews and Samari- 
tans, and the strong measures taken by Nehe- 
miah to prevent any mingling of the two 
peoples. Her view of the inspiration of her 
authorities compels her to justify all that 
Nehemiah did, and to approve the fierce desire 
of the Jewish people to call down fire upon all 
the Samaritan land. She actually permits her- 
self to quote St. Luke ix. 53, as if it were the 
only passage in the New Testament bearing on 
the question of the relations between Jews and 
Samaritans ; and she seems quite unconscious of 
the narrow selfishness which, to readers of the 
New Testament, must be painfully obvious in 
Nehemiah’s policy. 

The Pilots of Pomma. By R. Leighton. 
(Blackie.) This is a capital story for boys. 
The scene is laid in Stromness in the Orkney 
Isles, and the strong local colouring adds much 
to the interest of the tale. Halero Ericson, 
the hero, tells the story of his own life, which 
has had a fair share of dangers and adven- 
tures. Early in the book he finds a black 
stone (said to be anamulet) among some buried 
treasure in a Viking’s grave. This stone plays 
an important part in the story, and is found 
finally to be no talisman, but to contain a 
valuable diamond. There are adventures in a 
smugglers’ cave, and the discovery of a frozen 
ship in the Arctic Seas; and if Mr. Leighton 
does not treat these as sensationally as some 
writers of fiction for boys, perhaps the book is 
healthier on that account. The illustrations 
and map of the Orkney Isles deserve praise, and 
the binding is good and attractive. 

Where T'wo Ways Meet. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Hutchinson.) This is a little story of village 
life, about a London child who is deserted by 
her vagrant father and stepmother, and is 
adopted by cottage folk who have a daughter 
of the same age. The opening chapter is some- 
what striking in its pathetic power; the book 
as a whole does not quite fulfil the anticipation 
raised by the merit of the early pages, but it is 
interesting and gracefully written. 

Barerock ; or, The Island of Pearls. By 
Henry Nash. (Edward Arnold.) This is a 
rather extravagant story of adventure, in which 
is is easy to trace the influence of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. It is not badly written, and is 
entertaining, though some of the incidents are 
too improbable to be taken seriously. The 
illustrations, by Mr. Lancelot Speed, are very 
unequal, but one or two are clever. 


Captain Jupp ; or the Strange Adventures of 
Willie Gordon. By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
With Illustrationsby W.J.Overend. (S.P.C.K.) 
This is an exciting book for boys, with its 
tales of sharks, bears, blizzards, blood, «ce. 
There are some interesting chapters about 
Japan, Yokohama, Tokiyo, and the wonderful 
land of the Ainos. The illustrations are good. 

Marian; or, The Abbey Grange. By A. E. 
Armstrong. (Blackie.) This is distinctively a 
book for girls. It contains a bright, wholesome 
story, with the useful morals of industry and for- 
giveness of injuries. Every here and there Miss 
Armstrong slips into solecisms, ‘‘ without you 
asked me to do so” and the like; but asa whole 
the book is decidedly to be commended. 


An Old Maid’s Child, by F. C. Playne 
(S.P.C.K.), is a pretty and rather humorous 
child’s story of the adventures of Cris Lane 
and Kitty Kingston—the former being an old 
maid’s child. The story is pleasingly told, 
and reveals considerable insight, not only into 
children’s talk, but into their nature and modes 
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of thought. We confess to feeling such an 
interest in the story as to have found it too 
short, though it is not often that a child’s book 
—or, for that matter, any other—errs in this 
direction. 


Climbing the Hill, and Other Stories. By 
Annie 8. Swan. (Blackie.) The first and best 
of the three stories included in this volume are 
not Scotch, like most works from the same pen. 
Bat the kind of human nature in which the 
writer, who still styles herself Annie Swan, 
mines as for the hidden treasure of character 
is much the same on the south as on the north 
side of the border. At all events, her picture of 
an energetic and good lad, who struggles and 
triumphs over unmerited opprobrium and other 
misfortunes, is none the worse that she plants 
him down in “ one of the dingiest and smokiest 
of English manufacturing towns.” The por- 
traits of Willie Trevor and his mother, and the 
boy who lives in a lower grade of society than 
even Willie, are all exceptionally good ; and the 
story is itself a most stimulating one. “‘A 
Year at Coverley”’ and ‘‘ Holidays at Sunny- 
croft” are almost too elaborate attempts to 
reproduce boyhood and girlhood at different 
stages; but they are, nevertheless, wholesome 
and thoroughly readable in theirway. If this 
volume does not add to its author’s reputation, 
it will not take from it. 


Peck. By the Rev. W. Bettison. (8.P.C.K.) 
This is a prettily-written story of a London 
street arab. We suppose the demand for this 
sort of am is large, for the supply seems 
unfailing. The story of ‘‘ Peck” resembles 
many others of its class. A rich London banker 
gives a half-sovereign instead of the promised 
sixpence to a little boy who carries his bag for 
him (it seems to be a peculiarity of London 
bankers to mistake half-sovereigns for sixpences 
in stories of this kind); and ‘‘ Peck” being an 
honest boy returns the half-sovereign, and is 
thereupon taken into the employ of the banker’s 
family. We leave him at the end of the book 
happy and respectable. 


Work, Wait, Win. By Ruth Lamb. (Nisbet. 
The young man who “works, waits,” an 
ultimately ‘‘ wins,” is John Simpson, who, 
after being ruined by a reckless father’s specu- 
tions, contrives, by industry and thrift, to 
regain the position his unworthy parent had 
forfeited. The book is, as usual with books of 
the same class, a panegyric of respectable and 
honest poverty, and so far carries an indis- 
putably true as well as a valuable moral, 
though why it should be considered needful to 
reward a male devotee of poverty with a 
fortune of £30,000, and with a wife possessed of 
an equal amount, we confess we cannot sec. If 

verty is so intrinsically estimable, why not 
et her shift for herself, or if she must be 
dowered—to the loss of her genuine character 
—might not a less figure than £60,000 suffice ? 
Miss Flint, a capricious old maid, though not 
exactly a novel character, is well drawn. 


EVELYN E. GREEN’s new book, A JHoliday in 
a Manor House (Biggs), is brightly written, and 
the interest is maintained to the last page. It 
shows that what is often ascribed by the 
ignorant to supernatural agency may possess a 
perfectly natural solution. It is high time to 
protest against children calling their father and 
mother by the affected names “pater” and 
‘* mater.” 


By the North Sea Shore (8.P.C.K.) contains a 
ange idyll of fisher folk in a Scotch village. 

he name of the author, Rothael Kirk, is new 
to us, but he may be encouraged to persevere 
in literature. The Scotch dialect is true to 
life, and the scenery of the East Coast faithfully 
depicted. There is plenty of emotion in the 
story, and the chapter which describes herring 
fishing is excellent. 





The Savage Queen. By Hume Nisbet. 
(White.) We should be glad to know for what 
class of readers Mr. Nisbet writes. His little 
book belies its outward appearance and is 
distinctly not for boys and girls, while we 
hardly think it is likely to interest readers of 
an older growth. True, there is a certain 
amount of ‘‘ go,’ in Mr. Nisbet’s style which is 
attractive to youth, and he can draw convicts, 
cut-throats, and other ruffians with consider- 
able skill; but these are not the qualifications 
most essential for authorship of the better sort. 
The eariy annals of Van Diemen’s Land—which 
supply his facts—resemble too closely the 
Newgate Calendar to provide suitable materials 
for the entertainment of the youth of either sex. 


The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Rider Haggard is responsible 
for the Lonely Pyramid. It is a lost oasis 
somewhere ‘‘in the desert.” It has all sorts 
of mysterious chambers and mechanisms inside 
it. The villain of the story, for some sanguinary 
purpose, gets upon an altar which stands in 
the pyramid in front of a mysterious veiled 
figure of Isis; his weight puts in motion some 
secret mechanism, which causes the bronze 
statue to pick him up and scrunch him. The 
tale is enlivened by a comic negro, and intro- 
duces the Mahdi. It is a very long way 
behind Mr. Haggard; but it is ingenious, and 
will not be found incredible or uninteresting 
by the average schoolboy. 

The Cruise of the Crystal Boat. By Gordon 
Stables. (Hutchinson.) It is difficult to criti- 
cise seriously the wild incoherence: of this 
romance. Byron and Jules Verne are so oddly 
mixed together that the story in places reads 
like an elaborate joke. The hero is an Eastern 
prince, but the locality of his kingdom is left 
doubtful. The prince finds a magician, who 
constructs a crystal boat, for the purpose, 
apparently, of enabling the author to describe 
the polar regions, Russia, and Siberia. In 
order to bring the story quite down to date, 
Dr. Stanley’s dwarfs are encountered, after 
which we get the battle of the Alma. Although 
enthusiastically romantic, the author is severely 
moral, and the good intentions of his efforts 
are obvious and praiseworthy. Unfortunately 
his lack of any real faculty of invention makes 
the book a conspicuous failure. 

For Lakie’s Sake. By Eleanor Sharpin. 
(John Hadden.) We cannot praise this well- 
meaning but irritating story. It is spoilt by 
melodramatic sentiment, and by dreary pages 
of fine writing about death and life and love. 
It has no originality of plot or incident, and 
might be indefinitely compressed. Perhaps if 
the author were humble enough to try to 
tell a story clearly rather than poetically, she 
might do better. Itis when she is most ambi- 
tious that she is most common-place. 

The Iron Chain and the Golden. By A.L.O.E. 
(Nelson.) The authoress has here set herself 
a difficult task, and we cannot compliment her 
on her success. The scene of the story is laid 
in England in the early part of the twelfth 
century; and the hero of itis one Alphege, a 
Saxon priest, who has married against the laws 
of the Church, and refuses to give up his wife 
at the command of Archbishop Anselm. For 
this and other heretical offences he is sentenced 
to be flogged and imprisoned for life in Basilton 
Abbey, from which place he escapes in disguise, 
and goes with his wife and child to France, 
where we leave them in peace and security. 
The story is of a controversial kind, and there 
are pages filled with arguments against the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome; while except 
in a few minor cases, no authorities are given 
for the many serious accusations against the 
Church of that period. And Alphege himself 
is altogether an anachronism : his views are as 
‘advanced ” as any disciple of Luther, and the 





numerous quotations he makes from the Bible 
are all given in the language of our Authorised 
Version. This and the whole tone of the con- 
versations take from the book any claim to be a 
faithful picture of those times. Apart from 
these faults, the story has distinct merits, and 
will probably interest a certain section of 
readers. 


Molly. By A. C. Hertford. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) The title-page of this 
book tells us that this is at least the third story 
Mrs. Hertford has written; but we are bound 
to say, judging of her powers by this single 
product, that the art of telling a story is one 
she has yet to learn. The book resembles a 
piece of bad joinery; gaping and ill-fitted 
joints are everywhere discernible. The char- 
acters come and go without leaving any reason- 
able clue to their movements. No fault can be 
found with the moral and philanthropic teach- 
ing of the book, but proper sentiments do not 
suffice for the artistic weaving of a story. 

Born in the Purple. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet.) This is a novelette of a common- 
place kind. The heroine, reputed to be a 
baroness in her own right, turns out to have a 
prior claimant in a poor girl. The book is not 
much improved by being interspersed with 
sermons and ecclesiastical enthusiasms. 


Mrs. Jessie M. E. Saxby has written a 
pretty and useful book for a parish library in 
Her First Place (8.P.C.K.). It shows how 
amiability and a sweet temper on the part of a 
servant win over her mistresses. There is a fire, 
at which the heroine behaves with commendable 
good sense. In the last page we see virtue 
rewarded: ‘she is now the cherished wife of a 
noble man.” 


Mrs. MARSHALL'S new story, Those Three 
(Nisbet), is a simple home narrative of three 
sisters. To say that it teaches lessons of duty 
followed by happiness is to describe the motive’ 
of all the authoress’s tales. Every here and 
there it is somewhat slipshod in grammar. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers; or, Kinder- 
garten at Howe. By Maggie Browne. 
(Cassells.) Founded upon, although not a 
mere translation of, the Sem work of Barth 
and Niederley, these pleasantly written pages, 
with their wealth of diagrams, will be 
welcomed in many a nursery. The book can 
be read continuously to little ones, as it 
consists of dialogues between an aunt and 
some clever children ; or the teacher may first 
learn for herself and then put in her own 
words how to make the paper figures, dolls, 
&e., of which the book treats. Having seen 
the delight which Miss Browne’s volume has 
caused, and the interest its diagrams arouse, it 
is a pleasing duty to recommend it. From 
the simplest of exercises it gradually advances 
to more complicated work, even to ‘‘ diagonals 
of the square.” There are also out-door 
studies for the embryo botanist. 

Successful Business Men. By A. H. Japp. 
(Virtue.) In order to recommend industry and 
perseverance, it was a happy thought to write 
an account of some dozen of the leading firms 
of the country which have won their way to 
prosperity by the exercise of these virtues. Here 
may be the rise and progress of Mudie’s 
Library, of Bryant & May’s maiches, of the 
great travelling agency of the Cooks, and of 
similar mercantile successes. These recitals 
may be called the fairy tales of business. The 
mind refuses to grasp the number of billions 
of matches annually made by one firm, or the 
enormous quantities of volumes sent out to 
readers by another. The compiler has chosen 
an interesting subject, and worked it out with 
care. It is cupestiacus to speak of the value of 
such an incentive as these busy lives to the 
young. The book would form a most useful 


yolume for school prizes and libraries. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ApsmirERS of Carlyle have often inquired 
whether it was not possible to obtain some 
accurate text of the course of Lectures on 
Literature which he delivered in 1838. They 
will therefore be glad to hear that these lec- 
tures are now about to be published by Messrs. 
Ellis & Elvey. The text is derived from the 
report taken at the time by the late T. Chis- 
hebes Anstey, some time M.P. for Youghal 
and afterwards of Bombay, two separate 
transcripts of which have been placed in the 
hands of the publishers. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce a uniform 
edition of all Mr. William Black’s novels, 
twenty-five in number. to be issued at intervals 
of one month, beginni. : with the New Year. 
Each of them has been carefully revised ; but 
the author regrets that he has not been able to 
re-shape and re-write so much as he had at 
one time contemplated. The volumes will be 
printed from new type, and bound in cloth; 
and the price of each is half-a-crown. The 
first to appear will be A Daughter of Heth, 
illustrated with a photographic portrait. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will shortly publish astory 
of theatrical life, with a preface by Mr. Walter 
Besant, entitled Dorothy Wallis. This book is 
really an autobiography. It is the life of a girl 
related by herself in a series of letters written 
from day to day, as the events occur, to her 
lover, who is a young doctor in the service of 
a line of steamships. Her guardian and uncle 
robs her of her fortune, and she has to maintain 
herself. How she does this, with what courage 
and against what odds, the opening chapters 
relate. She resolves, however, being impelled 
by a genuine love for the art, to adopt the pro- 
fession of actress; she obtains an engagement 
with a travelling company, and she narrates 
her experiences and her adventures. 


Messrs. MacmiIntaAn & Co. have in the 
press a translation of Kant’s ‘‘ Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft,” by the Rev. J. H. Bernard, 
fellow and lecturer of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and joint author with Prof. Mahaffy of Kuunt’s 
Critical Philosophy for English Readers. 


Mr. FisHEerR UNWIN will issue next week the 
new volume of the ‘“‘ Adventure Series,”’ entitled, 
Hard Life in the Colonies, and other Experiences 
by Sea and Land. The narrative is here printed 
for the first time, from private letters, dated 
twenty years ago, in the possession of the com- 
piler, Mrs. C. Carlyon Jenkins. The emigrants 
who wrote these letters were Messrs. A. C. and 
G. C. Jenkins, and H. K. Dunbar. Their 
wanderings took them to China, Melbourne, 
Calcutta, and New Zealand. The work is 
illustrated with portraits and landscapes. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have in the press a bio- 
graphical study of Richard Wiseman, sergeant- 
surgeon to Charles II., by Sir Thomas Long- 
more. It will beillustrated with a portrait. 


Messrs. SAmpson Low, Marston & Co. 
will publish a volume by Mr. J. H. Norman, 
entitled Metal Money and the Exchanges. The 
work professes to be a complete guide to the 
twenty-nine monetary systems used throughout 
the world, in the light of Mr. Norman’s own 
unit of weight system, which has obtained the 
— of not a few specialist authorities ; and 

o to give a simple method of ascertaining the 
absolute pars of exchange in both gold and 
silver using countries, by calculating premium 
and discount always upon a single factor. 


THE memoirs in Latin of the great Marquis 
of Montrose by his friend Dr. Wishart, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, are being prepared for publica- 
tion, with a translation and explanatory notes. 
The editors are Canon Murdoch, of All Saints’, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson, of 





Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
published by subscription. 


To the ‘‘ Children’s Library ’’ will shortly be 
added The Children’s Mabinogion, being stories 
of Welsh chivalry, arranged by Miss Meta 
Williams, and illustrated from old engravings. 


AmonG the biographical sketches of living 
writers, with selections from their works, to 
appear in the forthcoming volume of Moderna 
Scottish Poets, is that of a Glasgow poet, Mr. 
John Brown, author of ‘‘The Ripple o’ the 
Burnie.” 


WE understand that the Lecture Agency, 
Limited, has arranged for Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the explorer of Greenland, to deliver a series of 
lectures in this country during February and 
March. He will describe in detail his theories 
as to the currents which he believes to exist in 
the Arctic Ocean, and by the aid of which he 
hopes to pass near the centre of the Polar 
regions during the expedition he proposes to 
start in the spring of 1893. 


Part III, of the Proceedings of the Maine 
Historical Society contains two papers by 
Fellows of the University of Madras, both re- 
lating to the development of institutions, for the 
study of which we understand that the society 
was founded. Prof. J. H. Stone, in order to 
illustrate the methods of historical research, 
selects three examples and explains them with 
some detail: (1) The criticism by the late Fustel 
de Coulanges of the passages in the Germania 
of Tacitus dealing with the system of land- 
tenure ; (2) the use made by Mr. J. L. Gomme 
of survivals—which is censured as extravagant ; 
and (3) Mr. Seebohm’s painstaking reconstruc- 
tion of the English village community. In the 
second paper, Prof John Adam, principal of 
Pachaiyappa’s College, compares the power of 
the father in the Roman and the Hindu family. 
English readers will be most interested in his 
exposition of the development of Hindu law, 
according to which all the male members of the 
family have come to possess a sort of copar- 
cenary right over the property of one another; 
while it is expected of the father that he should 
resign his authority, when stricken in years, and 
adopt the hermit’s life. To how great an extent 
the theory of the law still affects practice may 
be learnt from a Bill recently introduced into 
the Madras legislature by a native member, 
which seeks to declare that the gains of learning 
made by a member of a joint family shall be 
his separate property, notwithstanding any 
custom or interpretation of Hindu law to the 
contrary. 


The book will be 


WE have received two discourses by Senor 
Don G. de Azcarate, the distinguished Spanish 
economical writer: the first, his reception dis- 
course at the Real Academia de Ciencias 
Morales y Politicas, on May 7, upon ‘‘ The 
Science of Sociology’; the other, delivered as 
the opening lecture of the present session of the 
Ateneo of Madrid in November, is more general 
--on the social question in relation to tenures of 
property and forms of government. 


DurRtinG the past few days the deaths have 
been announced of Prof. Kuenen, of Leiden 
(concerning whose contributions to the criticism 
of the Bible we hope to say something next 
week) ; of Mr. W. G. Wills, playwright, novelist, 
and painter; and of Mrs. Charles Kingsley, the 
biographer of her famous husband, whom she 
survived by nearly seventeen years. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE will contribute to the 
new volume of the North American Review a 
series of articles on ‘‘The Olympian Reli- 
gion,” 





THE volume of Good Words, beginning with 
January, will have two new novels: ‘The 
Magic Ink,” by Mr. William Black ; and ‘‘The 
One Good Guest,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
There will also be a series of papers on “ The 
Moon,” by Sir Robert Ball; and on African 
travel, by Mr. Joseph Thomson, including a 
description of his recent visit to the spot where 
Livingstone died. 


THE January number of Mixd, the first of 
the new series, will contain articles by Mr. W. 
E. Johnson on ‘‘ Symbolic Logic,” by Mr. 
Alexander on “The Idea of Value,” by Mr. 
McTaggart on ‘‘The Change of Method in 
Hegel’s Dialectic,” and by Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
on ‘‘ The Law of Psychogenesis.” 


AN article on the crayon portrait-painter, 
John Russell, by Mr. George Williamson, will 
appear in the Magazine of Art for January, 
which will also contain a poom by Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with a two-page illustration by 
Mr. Hatherell. The ‘‘ Illustrated Note-Book”’ 
will contain illustrations of the last three pic- 
tures acquired by the National Gallery, and of 
the ‘‘Caesar Borgia” recently purchased by 
Baron Rothschild for £24,000. 


THE Reliyuary, which was founded in 1860, 
by the late Llewellyn Jewitt, is about to under- 
go a change. It will in future be issued 
quarterly, at one shilling and sixpence, under 
the editorship of Mr. T. M. Fallow. More 
frequent publication is contemplated, if suffi- 
cient encouragement be given by archaeologists 
to the newer and cheaper form. 


Iy addition to the series of articles upon the 
Pamir region, which we mentioned last week, 
the forthcoming number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
will also _ a further instalment of the 
papers read before the recent Oriental Congress : 
among others, Mr. F. Fawcett’s detailed 
description of the prehistoric drawings on 
rocks near Bellary, in Southern India; fac- 
similes of the Batak MS. from Sumatra, giving 
illustrations of the germs which are thought to 
cause disease ; ‘‘ The Government, Customs, and 
Language of Fiji,” by Mr. A. C. Fuller, Com- 
missioner of that dependency ; ‘‘The Humour 
of the Bible,’ by Dr. Chotzner; and ‘‘ The 
Cause of Jewish Longevity in the Health-Laws 
of the Bible,”’ by Mr. M. Adler. 


Tue sixth volume of the Newbery House 
Magazine commences with the January number. 
Among the contents will be some hitherto un- 
published fragments of Coleridge and Lamb ; 
an article on Sydney Smith, by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford; a scheme for clergy pensions, based 
on an American institution ; and ‘‘ The Univer- 
sities and Elementary Education,” by the Rev. 
J. H. Millard, vice-principal of St. Bede’s. It 
has been decided to discontinue ‘‘ Newberiana.”’ 


YET another new monthly is announced to 
appear with the New Year—the New Fra, 
described as a review of social work and move- 
ments in the churches. The editor is Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, and it will be abundantly 
illustrated. Among the articles promised for 
the first number are :—‘‘ Labour and Culture,” 
by Mr. James Bryce; ‘‘ The Church and Social 
Questions,” by the Rev. C. W. Stubbs; ‘‘ Social 
Problems,” by Prof. Stuckenberg, of Berlin ; 
a character-sketch of Bishop Westcott, with 
portrait; and an illustrated account of Toynbee 
Hall. 


THE new volume of Little Folks Magazine 
will contain serial stories by Mrs. Molesworth 
and Mr. Henry Firth. With the January 
nuinber will be presented a birthday album for 
children, illustrated by the late Alice Havers. 


THE January number of Faithful Words will 
contain an article, by Mr. H. F. Witherby, on 
‘The First Parsi Convert to Christianity.” 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, has been chosen 
Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen University, in 
succession to Dr. E. B. Tylor. 


Mr. RicHARD CONGREVE has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
of which he was the leading tutor some forty 
years ago. 

Convocation at Oxford has presented the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Morris to the vicarage of 
Arundel, Sussex, which had fallen to the Uni- 
versity by reason of the patron being a Roman 
Catholic. Dr. Morris received from Oxford, 
as long ago as 1874, the honorary degree of 
M.A., in consideration of his contributions to 
English philology. 

Tue Ashmolean Museum at Oxford has 
recently acquired a little cylinder, engraved 
with a short cuneiform inscription and four 
Hittite symbols. Now that the famous boss of 
Tarchondemos has disappeared, this is the only 
‘bilingual’ Hittite text known; and Prof. 
Sayce claims that it confirms his interpretation 
of the other. It was acquired from an 
Armenian dealer at Constantinople, through 
the good offices of Canon Greenwell. 

On the recommendation of the special board 
of classics at Cambridge, a grant of £100 has 
been made from the Worts Travelling Scholars 
Fund to Mr. E. F. Benson, of King’s College, 
towards defraying the expenses of his archaeo- 
logical researches in Greece. 

On Thursday of last week, the undergraduates 
of Christ Church presented to Dean Liddell a 
parting gift, consisting of two richly embossed 
silver lamps, together with the following 
address : 

‘*Viro admodum reverendo Henrico Georgio 
Liddell, S.T.P., Aedis Christi Decano, ejusdem 
Aedis Scholares atque Commensales, 8S.P.D. Rebus 
Aedis nostrae, vir praeclarissime, qua gravitate, 
quo judicio, quam insigni industria tot annos 
praefueris haud immemores ab officio tam con- 
stanter gesto discedentem te desiderio atque 
reverentia unanimi prosequimur. (uare ne pietatis 
nostrae depereat unquam recordatio gratiarum 
hodie monumentum quantulumcungque tibi deferi- 
mus: Deum simul precati ut fausta omnia et 
felicia, inter caritatis officia, inter laetitiam tuorum, 
abunde tibi largiatur.”’ 

Durtnc the past term at Oxford, a son of 
the Dean of Christ Church has been elected 
to a fellowship at All Souls, and a son of the 
Archdeacon of Oxford to a fellowship at 
Balliol; while a son of the Chancellor of the 
University has been nominated to a fellowship 
at Hertford. We may also mention that the new 
president of the Union is a son of the late 
Archbishop Magee, and the new secretary a 
son of Sir Walter Phillimore, while the 
treasurer is the nephew of one who was him- 
self treasurer twenty years ago. 


Miss Puitirra Fawcetrr has been elected 
to the Marion Kennedy studentship, and Miss 
Elliot and Miss Field to Bathurst studentships, 
at Newnham College, Cambridge. These 
studentships are held by women who have 
finished their university course, and who are 
continuing their residence for the purpose of 
carrying on advanced work. 

Tuk council of Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge, has decided to cluse the college at the 
end of this year, the students now in residence 
having been transferred to other colleges in 
the university. Arrangements are being made 





THE chair of botany at Owens College, 
Munchester, has become vacant by the resig- 
nation of Prof. W. C. Williamson, who has 
worthily filled it for many years. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
RONDEL. 


Sue who is mine, whose soul is all my own 

As mine is hers, long loved and early known, 
With what warm hands, with what a loving face, 
She gives me welcome to this quiet place, 

This cottage hearth, where we two dwell alone! 


We have the poor for neighbours; we are one, 
Content with simple duties simply done ; 
And she, at least, of no ambitious race— 
She who is mine. 
Ah yes! Life’s vain results have come and gone ; 
And the dry heart, like a cold kernelstone 
Within its wither’d pulp and shrunken case, 
Might well have lost such fulness and such grace 
As once it had, but for this love, full grown 
And resolute and pure, that she hath shown— 
She who is mine. 
M. 








THE CHARTER FOR A LONDON 
TEACHING UNIVERSITY. 


THE promoters of this charter bave only 
themselves to blame for the ridiculous position 
into which they have brought the question of 
academic education in London. We have, 
during the whole discussion of the last few 
years, maintained the position that what is 
really needed in London is a university on the 
lines of Berlin or Leipzig. The professorships 
ought to be the best in England, and the chief 
posts, at any rate, might remain in the gift of 
the Crown; the laboratories and libraries 
ought to be the best equipped in the kingdom, 
and the university ought to draw students 
and investigators not only from the five millions 
of London, but from the greater Britain over 
the seas» Such a university would not only 
be able to retain in London men like Burdon 
Sanderson, Seeley, Gardiner, Sylvester, and 
Lankester, but it would bring others there. 
We should not have the spectacle of Glasgow 
offering greater attractions than the metro- 
polis, or of Oxford stealing our best teachers 
when they have won an external reputa- 
tion. We should not have a city, richer, 
perhaps, than any other in historical records, 
without an historical seminary, an historical 
school, or even a teacher who has done first class 
historical work. We should not have one of the 
chief oriental powers of the world with an 
oriental school in its metropolis, the professors 
of which are unpaid, and the students of which 
are only conspicuous by theirabsence. A really 
great scheme would have brought the support 
of external scholars, and have raised some 
enthusiasm among those who have the interests 
of learning, and not self-advertisement, at heart. 
Into such a scheme, existing institutions might 
have been thrown as into a melting-pot; but 
their councils and teachers would have had no 
claim to a controlling voice in its management, 
and only an equitable right that the new arrange- 
ment should not interfere suddenly and arbi- 
trarily with the livelihood of the existing staff. 


If it be said that such a scheme is impossible, | J , 
|rather we ought to say, in the person of its 


that it would require the alteration of acts and 
charters, the reply is that parliament has often 
reconstituted far more complex relations, and 
that the proposed charter is from the parlia- 
mentary standpoint more impossible than any 


for graduates who wish to proceed to higher | S¥¢ch scheme would probably be. 


degrees or to continue on the universit 


register, and the college registers will be placed | university, and therefore presumably will have 


in the custody of the Non-Collegiate Students’ 


The Aibert University terms itself a teaching 


teachers. Who then are these teachers? So 


board. It is hoped that the buildings will | far as the faculties of arts and science are con- 
continue to be utilised for some educational | cerned, they are the teachers of University and 


institution. 


King’s Colleges, with possibly “‘ power to add 


























to their number.” Now there is at King’s 
College a most strong religious test—a test 
which, if it were published in the form in which 
it was put only six or seven years back, and 
for aught we can say to the contrary is still 
put to-day—ought to be the death-blow to the 
Albert charter. A university which does not 
appoint its own teachers, but whose teachers 
are appointed for it by the councils of the 
colleges and under such restrictions as the 
charters of these colleges may impose, ought to, 
and we believe will, find itself from the 
parliamentary standpoint an utter impossibility. 
No member, however Tory his predilections, 
will in the face of the modern electorate have a 
word to say in favour of a university, of which 
one half the members in the faculties of arts 
and science are appointed under a stringent 
religious test. Such a university, however 
unsectarian ove of its constituents may or might 
be, can only be described as sectarian. 

But the Albert University, should it come 
into existence, will not only be sectarian, it will 
be pettifogging. It will start with no funds, 
no laboratories, nothing but examinations. If 
it be said that its funds and laboratories are 
those of the colleges, the sufficient reply is that 
over these funds and laboratories, as over the 
teachers, it will have absolutely no control. It 
will not regulate the one or appoint the other. 
In a university controlled by these colleges, we 
are not likely to see extra-collegiate professors 
of the highest status appointed, or funds devoted 
to their support. There is nothing in the pro- 
posed charter which will tend to keep the best 
men in London, still less to bring them there. 
It elevates the teachers of those colleges, as 
teachers of those colleges and not as individual 
scholars and men of science, to @ position to 
which they can lay no claim. Many of them 
would do the highest honour even to a real 
metropolitan university ; but for this university 
their individual capacity, not their collegiate 
appointments, ought to qualify them. The 
Albert University is not placed above the 
teachers of the two colleges, but the teachers 
of these colleges will largely control the uni- 
versity ; the door is thus opened to any society 
or institution, which employs the very same 
teachers or teachers of like calibre, to_claim for 
itself an administrative voice in the new uni- 
versity. Ifa portion of the work of the colleges, 
either in day or evening classes, is of the same 
character as that undertaken by the Birkbeck 
or Polytechnic Institutions by aid, possibly, of 
the same teachers, why should not these insti- 
tutions also have a voice in the control of the 
university ? If the promoters «f the Albert 
charter had modelled a university on German 
lines. the reply would be easy to give; but the 
Albert charter can give no reply to this 
question, because its principal clauses are not 
devoted to the reconstitution of academic 
teaching in London, to the elevation of that 
teaching far above the level of civil service 
classes and Burlington House B.A. degrees, but 
to the methods in which teachers, themselves 
independent of the university, can_ still be 
endowed with the power of granting degrees. 

The pettifogging character of the proposed 
university has brought a rapid nemesis on its 
promoters in the form of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, or, 


energetic secretary. Nota stone has been left 
unturned by the Extensionists to demonstrate 
that the proposed university is utterly bad, 
unless university extension lecturers and the 
University Extension Society be admitted ‘‘as 
a college” to the proposed university. Claims 
have been made for the London University 
Extension which are utterly unwarran 

either the character of its work, or by the type of 
its students. We admit fully the useful charac- 
ter of :mniversity extension lectures: they have 
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stimulated thought and study in many minds ; 
but to assert that their teaching is academic, 
or that they lead to research in themselves 
(as one journal has recently done), only shows 
how hopelessly ignorant the world of political 
newspaper editors are either of what learning 
and research mean, or of what university 
extension lectures really accomplish. Those 
who have had experience not only of extension 
teaching, but of real university work, are those 
to whom we must appea! on this point; and 
their judgment, so far as our investigations go, 
is unanimous. Extension lectures are a valuable 
form of popular education, but no more in 
themselves academic training than reading a 

pular science series is a scientific education. 
But, as we have s ‘1, the promoters of the 
Albert charter hav.. brought this journalistic 
storm on themselves. Instead of promoting 
the highest academic organisation, they were 
led by a shabby ideal of a university, and now 
they are threatened with the lowest results. 
There was nothing in their scheme to raise any 
one’s enthusiasm, and they have been left 
ey without a supporter in the press. 

eir scheme as remodelled by the committee of 
of the London Extension Society, becomes a 
gigantic night-school with peripatetic teachers 
and the inevitable magic lantern. This may be 
a popular idea of a university in the minds of 
radical members of parliament; but for any 
one who values higher education, it is pitiable. 
We have not a word to say against the univer- 
sity extension lecturers, many of them are 
trained teachers and original workers, lecturing, 
however, under great disadvantages to popular 
audiences. As one recently said: ‘‘ My lectures 
can only be an outrage to science.”’ But it is not 
the bulk of these lecturers who claim incorpora- 
tion in any teaching university for London. It is 
the restless activity of certain ‘‘Extension”’ en- 
thusiasts who, in their strong belief in its future, 
havelostall sense of its true limits and all real ap- 
preciation of academic education. University 
extension connotes a university to extend itself, 
to a its spare powers in popular teaching ; 
but that the University Extension Society has a 
claim to any control of university organisationin 
London would be absurd, were it not so plausible 
a democratic cry. The democracy has yet to 
learn that to educate itself by extension 
lectures or otherwise, it must first educate its 
educators ; and this cannot be done by extension 
societies, Birkbeck institutions, or pettifogging 
universities. 

Were the Albert charter to be dropped, pro- 
bably no one would mourn but its promoters ; 
even were it dropped on the ridiculous pretext 
that it did not include the London Society for 
University Extension, we should not complain. 
London had better wait another ten or twenty 
years for a great university than be endowed 
with a pettifogging degree-giving corporation, 
which cannot attract the first teaching power 
in the country toits side. The real danger lies in 
the possibility that the promoters of the charter 
may seek power to modify it in the direction 
of the recent pressoutcry. The Albert charter 
is bad enough ; but the Albert charter p/vs the 
London Society for the Extension of University 
teaching means the perpetuation for long years 
of academic confusion and of low standards of 
learning in the teaching work of the metropolis. 

By all means, let the scheme be withdrawn; 
but let it be withdrawn on the grounds that the 
proposed university would be sectarian and 
would be totally unworthy of the greatest city 
of the world, not on the ground that it does not 
embrace a private society, doing no doubt 
excellent popular work, bat not work of an 
academic character. To withdraw it on this 
ground is indeed “an outrage on science ” and 
learning, which could only occur in a land 
where educational ideals are ill understood and 
the press and platform ever open to the noisy 
champions of chimeras. KARL PEARSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
NOTES ON HERO[LN DAS, 
Trinity College, Dublin: Dee. 12, 1891. 
If. 25: 
ofxeO” july } GAEwph 
ais wéAos, avdpes np dréw ceuviveabe 
Thy avrovouinv buéwy O2rd7js Adoet. 
éuéwy is superfluous; and, as a friend of mine has 
pointed out to me, is not likely to form a cretic in 
Herondas. Read— 
Thy abtovouinv Avme wy @adrijs Avoe 


‘¢a ruffian of a Thales.’’ 
A. PALMER. 





Chelton Rectory, Bridgnorth: Dec. 14, 1891. 
IT. 44, 45: 
BN WPOs TE KUTOS HPHoi Xw Tams Huy 
70 Tov Aoyou Sy TovTo Anns Kvpon. 


Prof. Palmer seems determined at all costs to get 
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a reference to Mvedy Avid in this passage; but are 
not the expedients to which he is reduced rather 
desperate? It seems possible that a superlative 
agreeing with Anms lurks at the end of the first 
line. I would propose : 

uh mpds ye kvodyv Hovxwrarns juiv 

7d Tov Adyou, K.T.A., 


the sense being that the filching some of Battarus’s 
time for speaking would be very easy spoil for 
Thales compared with his former exploit. 

For xpds with accus. = ‘‘ compared with,’’ and the 
w-form of the comparative of jevxos (see L. and 8.) 


VI. 15 ff. After Mr. Headlam’s apposite refer- 
ence to Plautus for the opening lines of this Mime, 
it seems very probable that the 50vAn does not come 
in at all as a speaker, and one may feel pretty 
confident in assuming that these lines belong to 
Metro. Taking the additional letters which have 
been pretty generally assumed, they stand : 


add ouvecev (p)o a[ AO lov exmodwv nu 
¢O.pecbe vw Bvorpa w[ ta] povvoy Kai yAaTou 
Ta 8 aAA eoprm. 


Most writers seem agreed that from exrodev to 
eoptm is addressed parenthetically to the servant, 
reproaching her with being all ears and tongue. 
Is it not possible that the word concealed by rw 
Buotpa is voiAvora (see L. and §.), the sense being 
‘* Your wits are all in your earsand tongue.’ The 
p might have slipped in from the rpooqAGov in tho 
line above. 

A word as to the additional lines so cleverly 
handled by Prof. Palmer and Mr. Headlam in this 
week’s Acapemy. Considering the character of 
several of the Mimes, is it not rather a work of 
supererogation to be at the trouble of evolving an 
additional line in order to avoid a word which is 
** very coarse’? + 

Warrer T, PurToN. 
Oundle, Northamptonshire : Dee. 15, 1891. 

I. 16. xh ox wapéarnnerv, ‘The shadow [of 
death] stands by.’? W.G.R. 

So tar as I have seen, no one has taken excep- 
tion to this interpretation. But is it a Greek idea ? 
Of course it is familiar enough to us from Tenny- 
son (Jv Mem. xxii. xxiii). wapéornxey is also 
awkward, coming immediately after mpooéornxer. 
Stob. has mwapesrijxe:. Perhaps we should read 
«hs oxihy mapos thre =“ and wastes us to a shadow 
all too soon.’’ 

I. 54. nAouréwy téxaow. CGryllusisa capitalist. 

J. H. VINcE. 








‘COPPERAS,’ ‘‘ COPPER-NOSE.”’ 
Oxford : Dec. 8, 1891. 


The word “‘ copperas”’ is well known to present 
some etymological difficulties, not indeed so far 
as concerns its immediate source in English, 
but with regard to its ulterior history. The 
various la'er English forms, copperas, -ass, -ase, 
-e8, -esse, -ice, -is, are all perversions of the 
form coperose, Which prevailed from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, with the numerous 
by-forms coperosse, -0us, -ousse, coporvse, &e., 
&e. And coperose ‘ vitriola,” found already in 
the Promptorum Parrulorum (cirea 1440), is 
identical with F. cowperose, of which Littre has a 
fourteenth century example, with sixteenth 
century variants, coupperose, couperoze, The 
word appears in Ital. as copparosa, in Sp. 
caparrosa ; in mediaeval Latin, cuperosa, cup- 
rosa, coporosa, all occurring in early Glossaries 
and Vocabularies to which references are given 
by Hildebrand in Grimm, under the words 
Kupferrauchand Kupferrusz. But what wasmed. 
T.. cuperosa ’ According to Diez, it was a corrup- 
t.on of *eupri rosa “rose of copper,” which a 


' suggested to be a Latin rendering of Gr. 


xdAxavOov “ flower of copper,”’ meaning, accord- 
ing to Liddell and Scott, ‘‘a solution of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper), used for ink and 
shoemakers’ blacking’’—not very like a rose, 
though answering fairly to a sense in which 
** flower ’’ was used by the alchemists 

Now there is no doubt that cvperosa, cuprosa, 
was explained in the sixteenth century, and 
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perhaps earlier, as ‘‘rose of copper.” Kilian, 
writing at Antwerp in 1597, has in his Diction- 
ary ‘‘ Koper-roose, koper-water, chalcantum, 
vitriolum, vu/yo cuperosa e+ coppa rosa ;” and 
Henisch (according to Hildebrand, following 
Kilian) has German “ cup/erwasser, cupferrose,” 


Mod. Lang. Notes (November, 1889), and I then 
explained the derivation of gien(a), giet(a), and 
one or two other words, which I had treated in 
the doctor’s thesis I had just presented at Jena. 
Both of these derivations I find in Mr. Mayhew’s 
book, which has just come to hand. He doubt- 


explained in identical terms. Moreover, mod. less supposed that I had published my thesis 


Dutch has /:oper-rood copperas, lit. ‘‘copper-red”’; | 
| doing so by the necessity of first spending 


and among obsolete or dialectal German forms 
in Grimm are Kup/ferrot, LG. koperrét, which 
are apparently to be explained only from the 
rose notion. But so far as I have investigated 
the matter, I doubt very greatly Diez’s explana- 
tion, unquestioningly repeated though it has 
been by later compilers. There may be 
evidence of the existence of an original *cupri 
rosa, which I have not seen; but pending its 

roduction, I would suggest that the actually 
beown mediaeval L. forms cuperosa, cuprosa, 
stand simply for ‘aya cuprosa ‘ cuprous 
water,” the equivalent of German hup/erwasser 
and Kilian’s hoperwater, and a titting name for 
the solution mentioned by Liddell and Scott, as 
also for the natural streams of cupreous waters 
well known in various localities. Then, I 
should suppose cvperosa was associated with 
rosa and explained as eopper-rose by “ popular ” 
(in this case probably ‘‘ pedantic”’) etymology, 
and the name to have been so rendered in some 
of the modern languages in the sixteenth 
century. When the same word (couperose) was 
applied in French to the pathological affection 
known as ‘“ copper-nose”’ (acne rosacea), as we 
find it in Paré in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it must have been with reference to the 
etymological explanation ‘‘ copper-rose,” or 
copper-red, as is indicated also by the German 
‘‘eine kupferrote nase,” a copper-red nose, not 
from any likeness to blue or green vitriol. 

I should therefore answer the question asked 
by Littré, “‘How has the medical comperose, 
which is red, taken its name from the mineral 
couperose, Which is blue or green *”’ by saying 
‘‘the mineral comperose was cuprosa, and_ the 
medical eonperose was an etymological applica- 
tion of the pseudo-etymological cupri rosa.” 

Much useful help with these words is to be 
got from the old Glossaries and Vocabularies 
cited by Hildebrand in Grimm, under kup/er- 
rauch, -rose, -roth, -rusz, -wasser ; but I find 
in them no evidence that *epri rosa was any- 
thing but a figment. 

I do not enter into the question how a name 
which, both in its Greek form xdAxav@or, and its 
L. cuperosa, implies an original connexion with 
copper, has come to be transferred, and now 
practically restricted to sulphate of iron. The 
transference or confusion is as old as Dioscorides, 
whose description of xdAxa:8ov agrees with sul- 
phate of copper, while his account of its use 
agrees with sulphate of iron; and it was not 
complete in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when authors still distinguished ‘‘ blue 
copperas,”’ or ‘‘ the best copperas,” from green 
or iron copperas, and white or zinc copperas. It 
may, however, be worth suggesting that the 
original confusion arose out of the existence of 
natural combinations of copper andiron sulphate, 
of which pisanite, for example, is of a bright 
blue colour, and so might be identified with the 
copper sulphate, while the iron salt it contains 
would still allow of its use in making ink and 
‘**shoemakers’ blacking,” as mentioned by 
Dioscorides and Pliny. 

J. A. H. Murray. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ YET,” 0.E. ‘* GiET”’ 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Tn the fall of 1889 I was hospitably enter- 
tained at Oxford by Mr. A. L. Mayhew. He 
told me about his forthcoming O/d English 
Phonology, and asked me whether I knew 
a satisfactory explanation of O.E. @/re. I 
stated the etymology I had just published in 


by this time. As I have been prevented from 
some time at the Bodleian, I take this means 
of presenting more fully than Mr. Mayhew has 
done my explanation of the various forms of 
gien, giet, ‘still, yet, again.” 

I suppose the words to be composed of ii, 
gcéo* (Goth. ju) ‘‘ once, already, now, still,” and 
the adverbial accusatives: masc. (with ‘day ” 
understood), and neut., of the demonstrative /i-, 
which was preserved in Gothic only in forms 
used as temporal adverbs (d. himma daga and a. 
hina dag, ‘to-day, heretofore;” und ‘hita, 
‘thus far,” c/. Braune, § 155). 

We have various forms. The WS. ones show 
regular i-mutation (Sievers? § 100 b). The 
non-WS. forms do not (S. § 159, 4); they fall 
into two sets, according as the h affected or did 
not affect the preceding vowel (S. § 165). 
This depended upon whether or not the initial 
h retained in any community sufficient of its 
consonantal value when it came into the medial 
position through the two words being regarded 
and accented as one. 

Aside from the prehistoric starred forms, 
the only ones I cannot find are géon and géota. 
The masc. forms early went out of use in WS.., 
and so the IWS. forms with { and #t do not 
(to my knowledge) occur, but git, gita, git, gijta, 
are all found. 

Germ. iu + hind- 
Goth. ju hina 
OE. *géohin 


| 
non WS. 
| 


Re) ae 
h effective h passive 


Ws. 

*giehin *géhin *gcohin 
gien gén [géon | 
giena géna géona 

Germ. iv + hité- 
Goth. iu hita 
OF. *géohit 
saa 
non WSs. 
co 
WS. h effective h passive 

*giehit *géhit *géohit 
giet gét géot 

gieta géta [géota] 


The forms in -«@ may be wholly due to the 
analogy of other temporal adverbs in -a 
(Z.g., singala “always,” sina “soon,” géona 
‘‘once,” geostra “‘ yesterday”’), or the way may 
have been led by forms in -e like hine (Germ. 
hindn-). IL refer the forms to Germ. hind- and 
hindu- in order to distinguish them, not claiming 
that such forms existed, nor approving any 
theory as to their being due to the analogy of 
other forms (eg., pana, pata, &c.) similarly or 
otherwise derived. GrorcE HeEmpPt. 


Oxford. 
By the courtesy of Prof. G. Hempl, I have 
been afforded the opportunity of seeing the 
above letter before publication. It is quite true 
that the etymologies of «/re and yiet, which 
appear in my Ol English Phonology, were 


* IT use the accents according to Sievers’ inter- 
pretation of geo, without committing myself to that 
theory. 

+ Perhaps gien, “still, again,’’ became confused 





with and absorbed by (on)gén <gtan <gagn “again.” 





first suggested to me by Prof. —~? < when I 
had the pleasure of meeting him during his 
visit to Oxford. I think that an apology is 
certainly due to him from me for my not 
having referred to him as the originator of 
these extremely ingenious and, as I think, very 
satisfactory explanations of these difficult 
words. Asa rule, I have been most scrupulous 
in acknowledging obligations, as anyone may 
judge for himself who will turn over the pages 
of my ‘‘ Synopsis” for a minute or two. The 
names of authorities for philological statements 
are scattered profusely over every page of the 
first part of the book. That Prof. Hempl’s 
name is not referred to in these two cases is not 
due to any conscious desire of concealing 
indebtedness to a well-known scholar, or of 
acquiring credit for myself at the expense of 
his ingenuity, but to an oversight which I 
deeply regret. The omission doubtless arose 
from the fact that these two etymologies were 
suggested to me by word of mouth, and were 
not, as in nearly every other case, culled from 
some philological treatise. I see, by the 
by, that Prof. Hempl’s explanation of 
«fre is referred to by Mr. Bradley in the 
New English Dictionary (s.v. ever). Mr. 
Bradley says that Prof. Hempl illustrates the 
umlaut of «fre by the form cérende <drunidi. 
There must be some mistake here. The old 
Saxon drundi and the old High German @rwnti 
point to a Germanic type erundjo(m). Con- 
sequently the vowel « of @rende corresponds 
to a Germanic & and is not due to ‘-umlaut. 
A. L. Maynew. 








THE DATE OF NEWMAN’S ELECTION TO A 
TRINITY SCHOLARSHIP. 
Trinity College, Oxford ; Dec. 11, 1891. 


As your reviewer has noticed the point, I 
should like to explain why I hesitated in giving 
1818 as the date of Cardinal Newman’s election 
to a Trinity scholarship. 

It is clear from the Autobiographical Memoir 
that 1818 is right; but it stands even more 
clearly recorded in the College Register that 
Newman was not admitted scholar till June 7, 
1819, 

It was not till my article was past alteration 
that I discovered the explanation of this contra- 
diction. Newman was elected in 1818, not toa 
scholarship, but to the Blount exhibition, 
which was virtually a thirteenth scholarship in 
status, value, &c., but did not require the same 
formalities of admission. He became one of 
the twelve foundation scholars in 1819; and 
this was the ordinary course at the time. 

I should have given my reason for hesitating, 
if I had not been anxious to omit every super- 
fluous sentence, in order to get as much as 
possible into the space placed at my disposal 
by the editor of The Colleges of Oxford. 

HERBERT E. D. BLAKIsTON. 








‘““THE LADY OR THE SALMON.” 

St. Andrews: Dec. 14, 1891. 
Has the ACADEMY room for the legend of 
«The Chaplain, the Fish, and the Lost Bride,” 
referred to by Mr. Watkins as the origin of my 
tale, ‘‘The Lady orthe Salmon” ? I never had 
the luck to hear the anecdote about the 
Chaplain. Probably many other sportive 
readers of the ACADEMY are equally ignorant 

and equally curious. A. LANG. 








«LPPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunxpay, Dee. 20, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society :_‘‘ Flame 
and the Causes of its Luminosity,” by Prof. Vivian B. 


Lewes. 
4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Peru,” by Mr. 
Ciements R. Markham. 

2 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘Influence of Ideals,” by Mrs. 


ryant. 
Wepvyespay, Dee. 23,8 p.m. Geological. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE WESTCAR PAPYRUS, 


4 MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEN ORIENTALISCHEN 
SaumiuncEeN.”’—Heft. V., VI., Die Iirchen 
des Papyrus Westcar. Herausgegeben von 
Adolf Erman. Mit 12 Lichtdrucktafeln. 
(Berlin: Spemann.) 


« ABHANDLUNGEN D. Ken. GESELLSCHAFT D. 
WIssENSCHAFTEN ZU GirrincEN.” — Die 
Sprache des Papyrus Westear. Von Adolf 
Erman. (Gdttingen: Dieterich.) 

A most encouraging sign for the future of 

Egyptology is seen in the growth of the 

Berlin school under the leadership of Prof. 

Erman. While new collections of inscrip- 

tions, new dictionaries or handbooks, and 

new views on points of detail spring up on 
every side and hasten on the advance of 

Egyptian philological science, there is one 

branch of research, vitally affecting all the 

others, whichif onemay judgefrom its present 
monopoly in the hands of a single scholar 
has run the greatest risk of entire neglect. 

The distinguished director of the Egyptian 

Museum, however, won his spurs as a 

young student in the discussion of gram- 

matical questions; and although he has 
applied to archaeology the same methodical 

m of observation with great success, it is 

to his frequent articles on syntax and 

kindred subjects in the Zeitschrift fiir Aegypt- 
ische Sprache that the earnest worker looks 
for the greatest enlightenment. Eleven 
years ago he published his Grammar of 

New Egyptian, which, appearing simul- 

taneously with Stern’s admirable Coptic 

Grammar, has exercised a great influence in 

Germany and England, though it seems to 

be practically unknown to those amateurs 

who have neither time nor inclination for 
details except in their own particular line of 
research. And here I may remark that, 
thanks to the constant discovery of new 
texts and the comparative scarcity of workers 
to read them, it often falls to the lot of the 
beginner to make a good hit; and it 
is surprising how successfully Egyptology 
may be cultivated, and the solution of 
— arrived at, without any know- 
edge of the principles underlying the 
language and writing. Some Egyptolo- 
gists there are who, joining much prac- 
tice and general learning to great natural 
talent, grasp as if by instinct the meaning 
of one paragraph after another even ina 
difficult text. This does not apply to their 
younger imitators who, in spite of an occa- 

sional happy thought, too often without a 

sign of diffidence print page after page of 

“ translation ” which neither is in accordance 

with Egyptian ideas, nor can have any but 

the feeblest connexion with the meaning of 
the text they are supposed to be discussing. 

On the other hand, 2 Maspero (but there is 

only one) whose writings breathe the very 

air of Egypt, even if he wanders here and 
there from the original, cannot fail to throw 

a broad light on the most difficult page. 

The young student is now in a far better 

position for doing sound work than he was 

a few years ago; and it is his own fault, or 

that of his instructor, if he does not make 

use of the methods suggested and the guides 
already provided by the German school. 





Prof. Erman’s ‘‘ Language of the Papyrus | 


Westcar”’ is a special grammar of the best 


example of “ Middle” Egyptian (as it may | 
be called forthe moment). ‘This form of the | 
language is indeed very widely separated | 
from the Ancient Egyptian as found on the 


reading. These include a complete hiero- 
glyphic transcription made from the original, 
and twenty-two autographed pages of re- 
marks. The document itself is of no great 
length, comprising some 275 short lines, 
many of which are mere fragments, and this 


monuments of the Old Kingdom, and is| may seem a somewhat cumbrous way of 


much less widely separated from the New 
Egyptian, or popular dialect of the Rames- 
side era, which itself is far advanced towards 
Coptic. I have, however, found sufficient 
evidence in the Kahun papyri (Flinders 
Petrie collection) and elsewhere to prove 
that it was occasionally used in writings of 
the XIIth Dynasty; and it can thus, with 
great probability, be considered to represent 
the popular dialect of the Middle Kingdom. 
Even the monumental inscriptions were 
tinged with it as early as the XIIth Dynasty, 
and they continue to be so to the end; but 
between the XVIIIth Dynasty and the 
Saite epoch there is a tendency to the New 
Egyptian, which is during that period found 
fully developed in the papyri. 

The advance made since the ‘‘ New 
Egyptian Grammar” was written has been 
very great, and the discovery and treatment 
of this further stage of the language have 
furnished historical explanations of many 
difficult points in the orthography and 
grammar of later times. It is not merely 
that the Westear Papyrus itself is a fairly 
rich and unusually varied source, containing 
conversationsas well asnarrative; but besides 
that, it has drawn the attention of the 
editor to a variety of unexplained pheno- 
mena, and led him to researches which have 
resulted most satisfactorily. The Middle 
Egyptian is written in a clear orthography, 
free from the otiose signs and false etymo- 
logies which abound in the corrupted writing 
of the later period, while its syntax is more 
perspicuous than that of the early form. 
It is therefore a very valuable aid to the 
study of each of the others; and it is to be 
hoped that Prof. Erman will proceed from it to 
attack the great virgin citadel of the earliest 
stage as exemplified in the religious texts 
contained in the pyramids. Then we shall 
begin to now something of Egyptian 
philology; but there are undoubtedly 
several steps intervening, and Middle 
Egyptian will soon have to take a lower 
place. 

While applauding Miss Westcar’s gift to 
the talented and vigorous-minded Richard 
Lepsius, who was so soon to lead his great 
archaeological expedition up the Nile from 
Alexandria to the innermost recesses of 
Nubia, Englishmen may be permitted to feel 
a momentary pang of jealousy on reading 
that the Westcar papyrus was for a 
long time previously deposited in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; but no 
Egyptologist will regret that it fell 
to the lot of Prof. Erman to decipher 
and edit it. He has lavished upon its 
obscure pages and upon the questions to 
which it gave rise years of labour, the 
results of which have not yet ceased to 
appear. The special memoirs, however, have 
now been published ; the Sprache, as I have 
said, contains the grammatical analysis, the 
two parts of the Ifttheilungen contain a 
photographic reproduction of the manuscript, 
together with every aid for ascertaining the 





introducing it to scholars; but no photo- 
grapher on earth can give a clear representa- 
tion of these very ancient records, which 
need to be studied again and again in a 
variety of lights, unless they are in excep- 
tionally good condition. For my own part, 
I have come to the conclusion that a tracing 
carefully made (not however by an igno- 
ramus) and frequently revised, will prove to 
be the most satisfactory method of repro- 
ducing, ¢.g., most of the Kahun papyri, as 
it certainly will be the handiest to use, 
though involving endless manual labour in 
the preparation. 

For the explanation of the text Prof. 
Erman has transcribed it section by section 
into European characters, accompanying the 
transcription with translation and com- 
mentary. This part of the work is exceed- 
ingly instructive, and, notwithstanding the 
vigour with which research is prosecuted, 
will not soon be superseded. 

The second part commences with a glos- 
sary, after which comes a most important 
chapter on hieratic palaeography, the first of 
its kind, leading at once to valuable results 
and promising a good return to further 
investigation. M. Maspero has recently 
thrown doubt on the Middle-Kingdom date 
of the famous Berlin papyri, and doubtlesss 
others have been ready to accept his attribu- 
tion of them to copyists of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Prof. Erman, in spite of scanty 
material, proves with great ability that they 
are early, palaeographically distinct from 
those of the Hyksos period, which are again 
in regular sequence distinct from those 
written at the commencement of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, while immediately afterwards, 
about the time of Thothmes III., a radical 
change to a new style took place. In the 
course of a few pages, order is brought out 
of chaos, and the Westcar Papyrus is seen 
to fall naturally into the Hyksos group. 

I have written thus at length with the 
object of making known the kind of re- 
search that is now being undertaken in order 
to make sound the foundations of our literary 
knowledge of ancient Egypt. The subject 
of the papyrus therefore matters little for 
the present purpose ; but as it relates strange 
stories of the semi-mythical kings of the 
IlIrd and IVth Dynasties, it is for Egypt- 
ologists a gem enshrined amid the most 
scholarly work that they have yet seen. 

F. L. Grieriri. 








INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
THE second session of the above congress will 
be held in London on Tuesday, August 2, 1892, 
and the three following days, under the pre- 
sidency of Prof. H. Sidgwick. 

Arrangements have already been made by 
which the main branches of contemporary 
psychological research will be represented. In 
addition to the chief lines of investigation com- 
prising the general experimental study of psychi- 
cal phenomena in the normal human mind, it is 
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intended to bring into prominence such kindred 
departments of research as the neurological 
consideration of the cerebral conditions of 
mental processes ; the study of the lower forms 
of mind in the infant, in the lower races of 
mankind, and in animals, together with the 
connected laws of heredity; also the pathology 
of mind and criminology. Certain aspects of 
recent hypnotic research will also be discussed, 
and reports will be given in of the results of 
the census of hallucinations which it was 
decided to carry out at the first session of the 
congress (Paris, 1889). 

Among those who have already promised 
to take part in the proceedings of the congress 
may be named the following :—Prof. Beaunis, 
M. A. Binet, Prof. Pierre Janet, Prof. Th. 
Ribot, and Prof. Richet (France); Prof. Lom- 
broso (Italy); Dr. Goldscheider, Dr. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Prof. G. HK. Miiller, Prof. W. 
Preyer, and Baron von Schrenk - Notzing 
(Germany) ; Prof. Alfred Lehmann (Denmark) ; 
Prof. N. Grote and Prof. N. Lange (Russia) ; 
Dr. Donaldson, Prof. W. James, and Prof. 
Stanley Hall (America); and Prof. V. Horsley, 
Dr. Ch. Mercier, and Dr. G. J. Romanes 
(England). It is also hoped that Dr. A. Bain, 
Prof. E. Hering, and others, may be able to 
take part in the proceedings; aud that some, 
as Prof. W. Wundt, who will not be able to 
attend the Congress, may send papers. 

As a specimen of the work that will be done, 
it may be said that Prof. Beaunis will deal with 
** Psychological Questioning ” ; M. Binet, with 
** Some Aspects of the Psychology of Insects ;”’ 
Dr. Donaldson, with ‘ Laura Bridgman ;”’ 
Prof. Stanley Hall, with ‘‘ Recent Researches 
in the Psychology of the Skin; ”’ Prof. Horsley, 
with ‘‘ The Degree of Localisation of Movements 
and Correlative Sensations;’’ Prof. Pierre 
Janet, with ‘‘Loss of Volitional Power;”’ 
Prof. N. Lange, with ‘‘ Some Experimerts and 
Theories concerning the Association of Ideas ;”’ 
Prof. Lombroso, with ‘‘The Sensibility of 
Women, Normal, Insane, and Criminal ;”’ 
Dr. Miinsterberg, with ‘Complex Feelings 
of Pleasure and Pain;”’ and Prof. Richet with 
‘*The Future of Psychology.” 

A committee of reception has been formed, 
which includes, among others, the following 
names :—Dr. A. Bain, Dr. D. Ferrier, Mr. F. 
Galton, Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, Prof. V. 
Horsley, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Chas. 
Mercier, Prof. Croom Robertson, Dr. G. J. 
Romanes, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, Dr. J. Ward, and Dr. de Watteville. 

The fee for attendance at the congress is ten 
shillings. Arrangements will be made for the 
accommodation of foreign members at a 
moderate expense. 

Communications are invited, which should 
be sent to one of the undersigned honorary 
secretaries not later than the end of June, and 
as much earlier than that date as possible. 
The communication should be accompanied by 
a précis of its contents for the use of members. 

F. W. H. Mysrs, 
Leckhampton House, Cambridge. 
JAMES SULLY, 
East Heath-road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Parkstone, Dorset: Dec. 11. 1891. 


Dr. E. B. Tylor has called my attention to 
his review, in the ACADEMY of October 3, of 
Westermarck's //istory of Iuman Marriage, in 
which he objects to his name being given in 
my ‘‘ Introductory Note”’ as one of the writers 
whose viewsare therein disputed. Unfortunately, 
I overlooked his protest at the time, and I now 
beg to express my regret at having uninten- 
tionally misrepresented him. I have requested 





the publishers to insert a slip correcting the 

error in all the copies they have on hand, and 

to omit Dr. Tylor’s name in future issues. 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Epwarp Carrs has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation an inaugural dissertation presented by 
him to the philosophical faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The subject is ‘‘ The Stage in the Greek Theatre 
according to the Extant Dramas”; and, like 
other Americau scholars, the author is a strong 
supporter of the view, maintained upon archae- 
ological grounds by Dr. Dorpfeld, that in 
classical times the stage was not raised above 
the orchestra. The most original part of the 
dissertation is a review of all the evidence to 
be derived from the extant Greek dramas, tragic 
and comic, with special reference to the inter- 
action or commingling of actors and chorus. 
Mr. A. E. Haigh (7'he Attic Theatre, p. 153) only 
allows that ‘hardly fifteen certain examples 
are to be found ”’ of this close connexion between 
stage and orchestra; Albert Miiller (Dithnen- 
alterthiimer), giving what claims to be a com- 
plete citation of instances, makes the number 
of crossings of the stage by the chorus to be 
thirty-eight. Mr. Capps raises the total to no 
less than 116, which he classifies according to 
an original plan, and most of which he dis- 
cusses in detail. He also examines those pas- 
sages which are adduced in favour of an 
elevated stage. Altogether, his dissertation, if 
not easy reading, is certainly a painstaking 
contribution towards the settlement of a 
| question which has led to such extraordinary 
| differences of opinion. 

Tue December number of the (lassical 
Review (David Nutt) is of exceptional interest. 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon bere publishes for the first 
time the text of the detached fragments of the 
MS. of Herodas, referred to in his introduc- 
-tion to the British Museum edition. He also 
| reprints from the ACADEMY of October 31, his 
list of additional and corrected readings of the 
papyrus, and gives an inscription which has 
recently been discovered near Alexandria, con- 
taining the name Herodas (sic). Mr. Robin- 
son Ellis points out some similarities between 
Herodas on the one hand, and Virgil and 
Catullus on the other, as throwing light on the 
date of the former; and he further suggests 
that the Simon mentioned in connexion with 
Maron (iii. 24-26) may be none other than the 
Sinon of the Acueid. Prof. Lewis Campbell 
concludes his elaborate examination of the text 
of the Petrie papyrus of the Phaedv ; Mr. F. W. 
Walker continues his Philological Notes, deal- 
ing this time with Greek aorists and perfects 
in -«a, his object being to show that a much 
closer connexion exists between the perfects in 
Greek and Latin than is generally allowed ; 
Dr. C. A. M. Fennell criticises Brugmann’s 
theory of the Indo-European xasalis sonans ; 
Mr. James Adam explains the myth in Plato’s 
Politicus by the light of his little book on the 
Nuptial Number, and, finally, there are import- 
ant reviews of the Apology of Aristides, Dyer’s 
Studies of the Gods in Greece, and Varro’s 
Res Rusticae. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CamprivGe PuinoLocicat Socrery.—( Thursday, 
Nov. 26.) 

Dr. Sanpys, president, in the chair. Mr. Conway 
read (1) a note on the Homeric adjectives in -on- 
(vom XoAn@, uépowes KvOpwror x.7.A.) and kindred 
| forms. These, he held, contained the suffix -q-, 
a shorter form of -go- (which appeared in roda-74-s, 
évi-ny, dellicus, &c.), just as -«- which was already 
recognised as a suflix (Brugmann Grvndriss ii. § 








129) was a shorter form of -o- (¢.g., Gr. uetpat = 
Skr. »aryakas). The forms in -x- showed one of 
the most characteristic meanings of the suffix -qo-, 
which formed adjectives like those in English in 
-ish, olvoy = ‘‘ wine-ish, wine-like ’’ (Brugm. /. ¢. 
§ 88). époy *‘mortal’’ might perhaps be com- 
pared directly with Skr. ‘Seakenent marakt- 
“deadly plague.’’ The suffix of cisw-rol, I/. xv. 
655 (simply meaning ‘‘ being within ’’) was exactly 
that of Skr. anz-/a-, &c., showing another use of 
the suffix -yo- (Brugm. 7. c. § 86). These -7- 
forms had mostly vanished in wnon-Aeolic 
Greek, because it was only in Aeolic that it 
was represented by a single sound (-#-) in 
all cases of the noun; in Ionic it would 
become -«x-, -1-, or -7-, according to the sound 
that followedit. ’Aoms was a derivative from such 
as‘em, and was originally an abstract noun in -i 
Gr. -:& (Lat. materies, &c.) and meant “ butchery, 
killing’’: in J/. iv. 65 (during the armistice) 
vAoms aivy = ** murderous host,’’ by the common 
use of abstract nouns in a collective sense. For 
the change of declension cf. Antrpls beside PdArpuc, 
&c. (Brugm. Gds. ii. § 109, Remark) ; in this case 
the similarity of meaning of us pims F8ps had 
helped the transition. *¢vAor- was a 

Aeolic derivative from *g/z-lo- (Att. @oA€oua 
** sacrifice ’’), root ghi- ‘*to kill, offer.’ (2) A 
paper on the change of d to 7 in Jlacrima, lingua, 
delicatus (**luxui dedicatus’? Festus Ponor p., 48, 
Miill. p. 68), &c., and in two or three words in 
modern Italian (Griber, Grundr. Rom. Phil. i. p. 531) 
which were to be regarded merely as survivals of 
ancient forms. Mr. Conway held that the change 
must be definitely ascribed to the Sabine dialect : 
first, because the negative evidence of the inrcrip- 
tions and place-names of all the other Italic dialects 
proved conclusively that the change did not tike 
place in them; sccondly, because the number of 
the words in Latin showed that they must have 
come from some closely adjacent tribe; and, 
thirdly, from direct evidence. Varro (L. Lut. 5, 
71 and 123) quoted novensides (the form occurs else - 
where with /) and eystae as Sabine: no Sabire 
place-names contained a -d-, and, besides other 
exainples of the change, the modern name Lic2:« 
of Horace’s yelidus Diventia rirus had preserved the 
form of the name at the source of the strean in 
the Sabine Hills (fons Bandusiae), not the Latin 
form by which it was known at its confluence with 
the Anio. Licen:a was especially interesting,bec wise 
the ¢ vouched for the Sabine (i ¢., voiceless, as in 
Ozscan) pronunciation of the -g-: Digentia would 
have been *Dienzu in Italian. (Gréber, Grundr., 
p. 531, § 70, Aw. J. Phil. xi. p. 302). For an 
exact parallel cf. Latin Fu(r)baris, Sabine Fur- 
farus, mod. Ital. /urfa. In fact, modern names, 
if they represented the ancient at all, regu- 
larly kept the local fomn. The word fedus 
(Varr. 1. L. 5, 97) should be corrected to 
felus. In conclusion, Mr. Conway endeavoured to 
assign special reasons for the persistence of the 
Sabine instead of the Latin form in different 
words, ¢ g., lucrima, from its resemblance to Jacer 
**wounded,”’ delicatus as resembling deliciae, which 
of course came from -/acio.—Dr. Postgate read a 
note on Plautus Rudens, 1242, ‘‘ mihi istaec uidetur 
praeda praedatum irier,” in which he contended 
that the editors had wrongly assigned the verb a 
passive function, the sense and the parallelism of 
1262, ‘‘praeda praedam duceret,”’ requiring an 
active one. A future infinitive in iri must be 
added to the forms of the deponent verbs. He 
further argued in favour of the view already put 
forward by Neue (Latcinische Formentehre, ii. p. 383), 
that the formations were not originally impersonal 
(amatum iri, ‘‘there was a going to love’’), but 
analogical transformations of the active, amatum 
ire ‘‘ to be going to love.”’ 


| 
Ciirron Suakspere Socrety.—(Saturday, Nov. 28.) 


Wa ter Stracuan, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. J. W. Mills, ina paper on “ The Repulsiveness 
of ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ ”’ said that the first three 
acts are but dreary reading, and would be found 
yet more wearisome upon the stage. Decency and 
decorum are trampled upon by the Duke, whose 
public addresses to his wife far transcend the 
widest limits that can be or ought to be accorded 
to art. As the courts of Italian princes were, at 





the epoch of this play, the home and focus of all 
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the best and highest elements of art, refinement, 
ani civilisation, Massinger as grossly violates 
the truth of things as he outreges the innate 
sentiment of human modesty and the true canons 
of dramatic art. The meeting of Sforza and 
Marcelia is a striking contrast to the meeting of 
Othello and Desdemona after a like short absence. 
Francisco's actions were prompted by revenge for 
his sister's wrongs. These two characters are the 
only ones that win our sympathy and interest. 
The sister shows all the outlines of a noble and 
lovable nature, gentle and forgiving, and worthy 
of a better fate. If from the last two lines of the 
play it is argued that it was written for a moral 
purpose, it is clear that crimes can be done in the 
name of morality as well as in the name of 
liberty.—Mr. Strachan read a paper entitled, 
‘The Key-note of ‘The Duke of Milan,’ ”’ which 
is clearly to be found in the motive that 
prompted Francisco to act the traitor’s part 
towards the man who had raised him, but who had 
wronged his sister. Massinger, perhaps the 
greatest moralist among the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, touchingly pictures the mutual trust of 
Sforza and Marcelia, and then brings Francisco 
between them, parting their cloudless happiness, 
and teaching us that sin will bring its punishment 
and that the devil’s seed will bear a plenteous 
crop of evil.—Miss Florence Herapath read a 
per on ‘‘ Womenfolk in ‘The Duke of Milan.’”’ 
a in number, they represent four distinct types 
of womanhood, and may be briefly summarised as 
the Lofty, the Jealous, the Spiteful, and the Frail. 
Marcelia is a high-souled woman, quick to rebuke 
sin, yet still more ready to pardon injuries and to 
believe in the true repentance of the sinner. But 
she is by no means perfect. She is a woman, not 
an angel, and her imperfections are essentially 
feminine. Her spotless purity reminds us of 
Imogen; her railing tongue, of Herminia; her 
wifely protestation recalls Portia; her sweet 
forgiveness, Hermione. But in her lofty pride, 
self-assertive yet tender, she stynds alone, a 
character in advance of her age, a bold claimant 
for the equal rights of womanhood. In Isabella, 
though a mere sketch, we sce the touch of a master 
hand. Jealousy tinges her view of all her daughter- 
in-law's actions. But she is not all bad. The 
tragic fate of Marcelia opens her eyes to her past 
unworthy jealousy, and at last her conscience 
becomes awakened. Mariana is of a mean, narrow, 
spiteful nature, absolutely destitute of all generous 
thoughts and impulses, and her hatred of Marcelia 
is little else than the spite of a lower nature 
towards a higher. In Eugenia, Massinger has 
sketched a character, complex alike in motive and 
action, a woman of unflinching spirit and masculme 
will, whose cherished feelings of revenge for the 
wrong she has suffered are swept away by a rising 
fod of pity. Although it is true that these 
characters are, as a rule, swayed by single motives, 
it is also true that in action these motives are con- 
siderably modified by the circumstances which aid 
or retard their development ; and this di-proves the 
assertion of a writer, quoted by Hazlitt, who says 
that ‘‘Massinger’s characters act from single 
motives aud become what they ere in spite of 
events ; thus differing from Shakspere’s, who act 
from mixed motives and are made what they are 
by various circumstances.’”’ In whatever way 
Massinger’s creations differ from those of Shaks- 
pere, there is, so far as the women in ‘* The Duke 
of Milan’’ are concerned, abundant evidence that 
motive and event act and re-act upon each other. 


PuitoLoeicat Soctery.—(Friday, Dec. 4.) 


Henry Brapiey, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on ‘The Bod- 
leian Fragment of Cormac’s Glossary.’ This 
Glossary is a mediaeval Irish Etymologicum, 
ascribed to Cormac, king and bishop of Cashel, 
who was slain in battle in the year 903, but it was 
probably not written much before the eleventh 
century. Complete copies are in the Lebar Brecc 
and the Yellow Book of n; fragments in the 


Book of Leinster, a vellum of the twelfth century, 
Laud 610, a vellum in the Bodleian, written in 
1440; and Harl. 5280, a MS. in the British Museum. 
The Bodleian fragment extends from Jinbas forosna 
to Twurigein (about three-sevenths of the whole 
Glossary), and its language and spelling are far 





more archaic than those of the copy in the Lebar 
Brecc, which was published in 1862. After col- 
lecting the chief grammatical forms found in the 
Bodleian fragment, Mr. Stokes pointed out and 
translated the articles relating respectively to Irish 
history, folklore and mythology, manners and 
customs, law and romance. He then gave the fol- 
lowing etymologies of words contained in this 
fragment : 


1. ail, ‘‘disgrace,’’ from *agli-, cognate with 
Goth. ag/s. 

2. ass, ‘* growth,’’ from *pidsso-, *pdt-to, cogn. 
with Gr. raréoucs and Goth. féd/an. 

3. bc, “lip,’’ from *betlo-s, *gvetlo-s, cogn. with 
Goth. giban. 

4. béthar, ‘road,’ borrowed from a British 
*bautr, cogn. with Skr. ‘i-g@ti, a-gat, Gr. &-Bav, 
A.S. pep, Germ. pfad. 

d. fétaim, sétaim, ‘I am able,’’ from *srenté, 
cogn. with Goth. svinps, *‘ strong.’’ 

6. forosna, **illumines,’’ from *ver-od-sunndt, 
cogn. with Goth. svané. 

7. laith, ‘** champion,”’ from *p/ati-s, cogn. with 
Gr. xdAn, whdeuos. 

8. lau, ‘little,’ borrowed from a British */au = 
é-Aaxts, Skr. laghu. 

9. lethech, a flat fish, cogu. with M.H.G. vlwoder, 
** flounder.”’ 

10. lomm, “bare,’”? W. llemm, from *lupmo-, 
cogn. with O. Slav. /uwpiti, ‘‘ detrahere,’’ Lith. 
lupti, ‘* scbiilen.” 

11. due, “ steering-oar,’’ dat. /vith, from a stem 
*lu( p)et, cogn. with Slav. /opata, ‘‘ shovel.’’ 

12. mend, ‘*kid,’? cogn. with Alb. ment, ‘‘ to 
suck,” as dinuw, ‘*lamb,’’ with Lat. fé-dare, Gr. 
Sh-caro. 

13. methoss, ‘*boundary-pillar,’’ Skr. mit, 
“upright post.’’ 

14. mon, ‘‘trick,’? Ch. Slav. manja, maniti, 
“*trigen,”? ‘*tiinschen,”? Lith. mdénai, * 'Trug.”’ 

15. oryim, **L destroy,” Gaul. Orgeto-rix, Gr. 
épéxOw, ’Epex Peds. 

16. orn, ‘destruction,’? cogn. with Gir. és, 
“Apns, &pn, and Skr. crush, ‘ wound,’ r-nd-ti, 

17. pattu, ‘hare,’ gen. pattan, a loanword 
cogn. with Fr. patte and patand. 

18. poi, ‘* foot,’’ borrowed from ©. Fr. poe. 

19. ranc, *‘ baldness of the temples,’ borrowed 
from a British cognate of Lat. runco. 

20. robud, ‘‘forewarning,’’ from ro = Lat. pro, 
and dud, cogn. with Skt. bodhdmi, Gr. nu-v-Odvoua, 

21. rucht, ‘‘mantle,’? from *rvk-tu, cogn. with 
Germ. Rock, Rocken, A.S. roce, Low-Lat. roccus, 
whence Fr. and Eng. rochet. 

22. saim, ‘‘a yoke,’”’ cogn. with Gr. dua, duds, 
buon, Germ. zu-sammen, Skr. samam. 

23. sen, ‘fa net’? (W. hicyn), from *seghno-, 
cogn. with Gr. éxw. 

24. *wi, ‘an eulogy’’ (Mid. Ir. @i .1. aircetul), 
gen. wath, cogn. with Gr Suvos (from b-uvos), and 
perhaps Vedic wré. 


Of these etymologies Nos. 1, 2, 10, 12, and 20 are 
due to Prof. Strachan; No. 15 to Dr. Per Persson, 
and No. 18 to Dr. Kuno Meyer. Mr. Stokes also 
suggested that the Latin legal term panpcries, 
‘**the damage done by an animal’”’ (from *pop . . .), 
might be cognate with Skr. pdpa, ‘* wicked,”’ 
papman, “sin,” with which Frihde and Wacker- 
nagel have connected Gr. ajua from *rnuua, 
*unmua. For Lat. «au from o see Stolz, Lat. 
Graumatil, p. 272. ‘The ablaut-relation, ¢—¢, is 
regular. The suflix -crics might be due to con- 
fusion with pau-peries, ‘* poverty.” 


New Suaksrere Socrety.—(Lviday, Dee. 11.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivart in the chair.—A paper on 
“The Latest Objections to the Herbert-Fitton 
Theory of the Sonnets’? was read by Mr. Thomas 
Tyler. A somewhat novel attack had been recently 
made on the position that William Herbert, who 
became Earl of Pembroke in 1609, was Shakspere’s 
friend of the Sonnets, and the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.’’ of 
the Dedication. Descriptions in the Sonnets were 
said to be inconsistent with certain portraits of 
Herbert. The bero of these poems was repeatedly 
described as “‘ fair,’”? a word taken to mean “ of 
remarkably light complexion’’; but Herbert, 
according to a portrait recently acquired by the 
Earl of Pembroke, was said to be swarthy. Then 
in the portrait the eyes were of a darkish grey; 





and these, it was contended, could not be the eyes 
which, according to Sonnet 20, ‘‘ gilded the object 
whereupon they gazed.’’ But are there eyes of any 
conceivable colour of which this could be said with 
propriety’ It was an extravagant compliment 
which Shakspere paid to his friend, clearly implying 
that his friend’s eyes were suns. ‘This, indeed, 
was expressed in Sonnet 49, ‘‘ that sun, thine eye.’’ 
To press such poetical similes with literalness was 
utterly absurd. It might as well be maintained 
that the breath of W. H. had exactly the odour of 
the violet, or at once the odour of the violet and 
the rose (S. 99), or that the whiteness of his hand 
was quite identical with that of the lily (98, 99). 
But, to prove Mr. W. II.’s whiteness of complexion, 
especial emphasis had been laid on the contrast 
expressed in lines 3 and 4 of Sonnet 141: 


‘* The better angel is a man right fair 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill.”’ 


But the antithesis to ‘‘colour’d ill’’ is ‘‘ colour’d 
well’’; and this must be the meaning of ‘‘ right 
fair,’? not remarkably white or blonde. As to the 
colour of hair considered in Sh :kspere’s time to be 
most desirable in a man, reference was made to 
** As You Like It’’ (Act iii., sc. 4.), where Celia, 
speaking of Orlando's hair, says: ‘‘ Your chestnut 
was ever the only colour.’’ Slender, of the ‘‘ Merry 
Wives,’’ who is evidently represented as weak and 
contemptible, has yellow hair, ‘‘a little yellow 
beard’’ (Acti., sc. 4.). The objector alluded to 
had found some difficulty in the seventh line of 
Sonnet 99 — 


** And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair.’’ 


Buds of marjoram varied in colour, but those of 
a purple-red would seem to be intended. Tosuch, 
the hair most admired, with a chestnut or reddish 
shade, made probably the nearest approach ; but, 
from an allusion quoted by Dowden in Suckling’s 
‘*Tragedy of Brennoralt’’ (Act iv., sc. 1.), it 
would seem not unlikely that wavy bair, or hair 
with a tendency to curl, might also be implied. 
Mr. Tyler had visited Wilton House to examine 
the portrait on which objections had been based. 
The person represented was undoubtedly fair, and 
by no means of a swarthy complexion. The colour 
of the hair was entirely suitable; and, though it 
depicted a man of an age considerably beyond the 
eighteen or twenty of the Sonnets, yet it was much 
younger than the engraving in the British Museum, 
published soon afier Herbert's death. Dr. Fur- 
nivall had remarked a peculiar delicacy of feature 
in the new portrait; this suited Sonnet 20. So 
far was the portrait from contradicting the Herbert 
theory that it seemed to give important corrobora- 
tion. The obvious likeness gave a strong proba- 
bility of genuineness. But there was one serious 
drawback. The past history of the picture 
was almost wholly unknown. Certainly the 
Herbert theory had not been refuted, as had 
been alleged, by this portrait. With regard to 
the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.”’ of the Dedicat:on as used of 
a nobleman, while this usage was by no means 
unprecedented, it should be recollected that a 
partial concealment was evidently intended. The 
use of initials only must be held to show this. 
Adverting to the three portraits in the collection 
of General Newdegate, at Arbury, in Warwick- 
shire, said to represent Mary Fitton, Mr. Tyler 
admitted that if this were really the case, then 
Mary Fitton was not the ‘‘dark lady” of the 
Sonnets. But the facts presented by the portraits 
prevented our accepting this conclusion. One of 
the three portraits is inscribed with the name of 
‘Lady Macclesfield,’’ and another with that of the 
** Countess of Stanford,’’ both of which names, it 
was certain, were impossible and wrong, and the 
third bore what appeared to be heraldic badges 
which had nothing to do with the Fittons. These 
heraldic badges probably represented the armorial 
bearings of the Cookes, of Gidea Hall, Romford, 
a member of which family, Mildred Cooke, after- 
wards Lady Maxey, was an intimate friend of Anne 
Fitton (Ludy Anne Newdigate). The Cookes, in 
Tudor times, were persons of high distinction ; and 
though the younger Mildred Cooke, Lady Newdi- 
gate’s friend, does not appear to have been very 
erulite, her four aunts, Mildred, Anne, Katherine, 
and Elizabeth, were highly renowned for their 
are Of these ladies, Mildred married Lord 
Burleigh, and became the mother of Sir Robert 
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Cecil; Anne married Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
became the mother of the great Francis Bacon ; 
and the other two sisters married very well indeed. 
The high distinction of the family, together with 
intimate friendship, gave no slight reason for there 
being more than one portrait of Lady Maxey at 
Arbury. It was clear from an endorsement on one 
of Lady Maxey’s letters (attributed to Sir Roger 
Newdigate, founder of the Newdigate prize) that 
her name had been mistaken for ‘ Lady 
Macclesfield.’’ This alone would raise a presump- 
tion against the alleged portraits of Mary Fitton, 
who was never either ‘* Lady Macclesfield ’’ or 
** Countessof Stamford.’’ The fact was, thatthe por- 
traits lacked any adequate authentication. Besides, 
they contradicted the culoured statue of Mary Fitton, 
at Gawsworth, which was well-authenticated. This 
statue gave the black hair and dark complexion 
required by the Sonuets. Mr. Tyler had no hesita- 
tion in deciding in favour of the statue, after per- 
sonal visits to both Arbury and Gawsworth. While 
it could not be allowed thatthe portraits at Arbury 
represented Mary Fitton, there were letters there 
of great importance. Her character was desc:ibed 
by her relations in language very much like in 
intensity the strong expressions of the Sonnets. 
In one of these letters is found a description which 
could scarcely be surpassed, ‘the vilest woman 
under the sun.’’ Confirmation, also, was given of 
an inference Mr. Tyler had drawn from a letter in 
Lord Salisbury’s possession, written in May, 1601, 
by Mary Fitton’s father, on a journey he was 
making with his daughter into Cheshire some three 
months after the birth of her child, of which the 
Earl of Pembroke (William Herbert) was said to be 
the father. It appeared that Mary’s father had 
been trying to bring about a marriage between his 
daughter and Pembroke, and that the latter had 
refused on the ground of Mary’s want of 
‘*honesty.’’ Then ensued some discussion or in- 
vestigation of her conduct. It now appears, from 
one of the Arbury letters, that Mary and her father 
had gone off secretly into Cheshire, things having 
apparently become too warm in London. What 
had been said or done had caused some even of her 
friends to cease to interest themselves on her behalf. 
Sir Francis Fitton (her uncle) could see nothing but 
what was bad. It was probably at this time that 
Shakspere did a service to Pembroke by giving his 
testimony concerning Mary Fitton’s character. 
This probably healed the difference previously ex- 
isting between the poet and his patron, and 
Shakspere began again to address Pembroke (Sonnet 
100). The suggestion may not be altogether agree- 
able, but it suits the chronology exactly; and the 
truth is not always pleasant. 


FINE ART. 


John Leech: his Life and Work. By 
W. P. Frith, R.A. (Bentley. ) 


A coop opportunity seems to have been to 
some extent lost when the task of writing 
the life of the ever popular John Leech was 
confided by Messrs. Bentley to the aged 
though brisk Academician, Mr. Frith. I 
doubt, indeed, whether there is a single art- 
writer of importance who would have had 
patience to fill the needful couple of volumes 
with a lengthy discussion on the subject of 
the present memoir; for the art that is 
chiefly humorous lends itself very little to 
literary treatment, and, moreover—in my 
own opinion, at all events—John Leech has 
really been a little over-rated. Is there 
anything fresh—in the way of praise, I mean, 
or in the way of favourable and sympathetic 
analysis—that remains to bo said about 
him? One may be a little doubtful; still, 
in any case, some treatment more subtle and 
more qualified than that which was at the 
command of Mr. Frith was surely desirable. 
Mr. Frith, who is eminently good natured— 
except when he is attacking that authori- 





tative criticism which has put his own work | poet, in the present issue. But the main 


into its proper, I dare not add its ‘‘com- 
fortable,” place—is, at his best, superfi- 
cial. As a writer he is full of dull 
repetitions; and an essential commonness 
is, I greatly fear, the characteristic of his 
style. If anything could indispose us 
to receive the best of what John Leech— 
sunny John Leech, dear John Leech, as in 
his last days his then youthful friend 
Mr. Du Maurier called him—if anything, I 
say, could indispose us to receive the best 
of what John Leech has to offer, it would be 
that method of handling which is pursued 
by Mr. Frith. 

Poor Mr. Frith —to do him justice 
—he has not had much material. The 
Dean of Rochester, who would have 
written the Life so much better—nay, who 
it is to be hoped may yet write it—is the 
possessor of a hundred letters addressed to 
him, which are of a very different quality, 
in all probability, from many of those 
trivial little notes—de circonstance, indeed— 
which Mr. Frith, with unfailing geniality 
and undeterred self-satisfaction, has included 
in the present publication. Mr. Frith is an 
avowed raconteur. It is necessary to him 
that he shall tell a story—-desirable that he 
shall tell a succession of stories. These 
stories have sustained—some of them not 
unworthily—his reputation in these later 
days. He has always had an eye for the 
dramatic. Well, in the couple of bulky 
volumes professedly on John Leech, Mr. 
Frith’s stories are, actually, not seldom ; 
about John Leech. Not seldom also they 
are not. Not seldom they are principally 
about Mr. Frith. We don’t resent them 
very much, even when they are; for Mr. 
Frith is garrulous so amiably. But—stretch 
our complaisance as much as we will—we 
cannot accept them as the exact equiva- 
lent of serious criticism or of painstaking 
narration. 

As regards the illustrations, they are, let 
it be said ungrudgingly, both ample and 
varied. People who do not quite share my 
own opinion as to the comparative un- 
satisfactoriness of comic drawing—people 
who do not think, as I think, that a little of 
it often goes a long way—will feast fully on 
all the good things which the enterprise and 
the good fortune of the Messrs. Bentley have 
enabled them to provide. And even those 
of us who are not really stirred by the very 
smartest achievements of comic design will 
recognise, in their due place—and will 
recognise as valuable—other qualities in 
Leech than those of the merely funny illus- 
trator. Grace and fancy he of course had 
in abundance, and occasionally there is the 
touch of tragic force. ' 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE REVIVED INTEREST IN BOOK- 
PLATES, 
Tuk sixth—the December—number of the 
Journal of the Ex Libris Society is distinctly 
the best that has yet been issued. It shows a 
marked improvement in the quality of its illus- 
trations, as may be seen by a comparison of 
certain of the reproductions formerly given 


with the excellently crisp and sharp rendering 
of the armorial book-plate of Malherbe, the 





treasure of the number is its frontispiece—the 
book-plate of Mr. Gleeson-White, designed by 
Mr. C. Ricketts ‘‘of Chelsea.” Strongly 
tinged with the influence of Blake, notably in 
the symbolical figure of Night which it includes, 
the design has enough that is spontaneous and 
original; and it certainly ranks as a fine 
example of modern decoration, produced in due 
—but not slavish—subordination to the decora- 
tion of the great decorative periods of the 
ast. 

° In a communication published in a recent 
number of the Journal, Mr. Vicars, of Dublin, 
made a good suggestion, in recommending that 
the scope of the periodical should be extended 
so as toembrace heraJdry in general, as distinct 
from genealogy. It might also be suggested 
that the Ex Libris Journal should devote a 
very substantial portion of its space to such 
bookplates as are artistic and decorative in aim 
and workmanship ; for—sad to say—too many 
bookplates, both old and present-day, have but 
little attractiveness to the mere lover of beauty. 
If such emphasis as we indicate were given to 
the artistic side of its subject, the Journal would 
command the larger suffrage of all interested 
in art and decoration. We should, accordingly, 
strongly advise that an assistant art-editor be 
affiliated with Mr. Jewers, who already, as 
assistant heraldic-editor, aids Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, the hon. secretary and general editor. 

An Ex Libris Society has been started in 
Germany, with Berlin for its headquarters, and 
Herr Friedrich Warnecke, compiler of the 
valuable Heraldische Kunstblatter, for its presi- 
dent—than whom none could be better. This 
society, too, has already commenced the publi- 
cation of a journal dealing with its chosen 
subject. 

A further proof of the fervour of the recently 
awakened interestin Ex Libris is furnished by the 
fact that Mr. Quaritch is about to issue a second 
series of facsimiles, by Mr. Griggs, of early 
British book-plates — his first series is now 
well-nigh unprocurable. The projected set will 
be devoted to the book-plates of archbishops 
and bishops, beginning with the fine large 
coloured Ex Libris of Cardinal Wolsey. The 
series may be useful to the Rev. Mr. Woodward 
in the preparation of his work upon Episcopal 
Heraldry, for which students of the subject— 
some of them at least—are looking eagerly. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BABYLONIAN STANDARD WEIGHT. 
Cairo: Dec. 7, 1891. 

Mr. Greville Chester has become the possessor 
of a very remarkable relic of antiquity, dis- 
covered in Babylonia, probably on the site of 
Babylon. It is a large weight of hard green 
stone, highly polished, and of a cone-like form. 
The picture of an altar has been engraved upon 
it, and down one side runs a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion of ten lines. They read as follows: 


‘One manch standard weight, the property of 
Merodach-sar-ilani, a duplicate of the weight 
which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, the son 
of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, made in exact 
accordance with the weight [prescribed } by the 
deified Dungi, a former king.’ 


The historical importance of the inscription 
is obvious at the first glance. Dungi was the 
son and successor of Ur-Bagas, and his date 
may be roughly assigned to about 3000 B.c. It 
would appear that he had fixed the standard 
of weight in Babylonia ; and the actual weight 
made by him in accordance with this standard 
seems to have been preserved down to the time 
of Nebuchadrezzar, who caused a duplicate of 
it to be made. The duplicate again became 
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the standard 5, By all other weights in the 
country had to be tested. ; 

The fact that Dungi is called ‘“‘ the deified ” 
is not surprising. We know of other early 
kings of Chaldaea who were similarly raised to 
the rank of gods. One of them prefixes the 
title of ‘‘divine” to his name on his own 
bricks ; another, Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, 
of Accad, is called ‘“‘a god” on the seal of 
an individual who describes himself as his 
‘‘ worshipper.” It is possible that in this cult 
of certain Babylonian kings we have an 
evidence of early intercourse with Egypt. 

A. H. SAYCcE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is to be feared, we hear, that there is little 
probability of the acquisition by the Govern- 
ment for the proposed ‘‘ National Gallery of 
English Art” of that site on the Enbankment 
which is so much more central and so much 
more convenient than any other that has been 
seriously entertained. 


Messrs. DepreZ & GUTEKUNST, the experts 
of Green-street, Leicester-square, will shortly 
issue a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s Méryon. While Mr. 
Wedmore’s now well-known critical essay will 
remain much as it was originally written, and 
as it has been several times republished, the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Notes for the Amateur ” will 
be brought up to date; and, for the conveni- 
ence of collectors, a list of the prices fetched 
in recent years by Méryon’s rarer etchings will 
be appended. This edition, like the last, will 
be limited in number. 


A sMALL collection of the works of M. 
Degas—the possessions, we hear, of an enter- 
prising Scotch dealer of the modern school— 
will be on view immediately in private 
rooms in Old Bond-street. Apropos of 
this, we may be allpwed to add _ that 
the statement made in some quarters that 
the Degas now on view at the new English 
Art Club is the first that has been seen publicly 
in England must not go unchallenged. We 
believe that M. Deschamps exhibited more 
than one Degas many years ago, when he had 
exhibitions of French art in Old Bond-street ; 
and it is not in the least likely that Degas was 
unrepresented in the very interesting Exhibition 
of French Impressionists’ work which the 
Messrs. Dowdeswell organised now several years 
since, and which was perhaps the only systematic 
attempt that has yet been made to display in 
London the aims and achievements of the 
school. 


Mr. GEORGE DU MAURIER has just com- 
menced a lecture tour through the provinces. 
The subject is ‘Social Pictorial Satire” as 
depicted in the pages of /’uwh during the 
last fifty years, by Doyle, Leech, Keene, and 
the lecturer himself. 


AYTER being unduly neglected, the cuins of 
Southern India (which have very little con- 
nexion with those of the North) are now 
receiving special attention. Not to mention the 
Catalogues of Mr. E. Thurston (superintendent 
of the Madras Museum), and the useful //ints to 
Collectors of Capt. R. H. C. Tufnell, two papers 
have recently appeared in periodicals. In the 
Indian Antiquary for September, Dr. E. 
Hultsch, of Bangalore, gives a list of the coins 
that may be referred to the Rajas of Vijayanagar, 
the last Hindu empire of Southern India, with 
a description of the figures and symbols, and an 
interpretation of the legends. This paper is 
illustrated with two excellent autotype plates, 
reproduced from plaster casts made by the 
native curator of the Mysore Museum. In the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of 





Bombay (vol. ii., No. 5)—which we may say, 
in passing, frequently contains most interesting 
matter—Mr. T. J. Symonds writes on the 
copper coins of the Nawabs of the Karnatik, 
the last Mahommedan dynasty of the South. 
Apart from their rarity, these coins are curious 
as exhibiting a rapid degeneracy in the hands 
of Tamil moneyers who evidently could not read 
Persian, and who were always desirous to replace 
the original legends with the sacred objects of 
Hinduism. This paper is also illustrated witha 
a plate from drawings by Capt. 
ufnell. 


Next week there will be on view in the 
Goupil Gallery, New Bond-street, Mr. Hugh 
de T. Glazebrook’s Salon picture, entitled 
‘*C’est ’Empereur” ; and Messrs. A. Stephens 
& Co. will open an exhibition of British 
= and Oriental embroideries in Regent- 
street. 





THE STAGE. 
THE theatrical year has two sleepy seasons : one 
of them lasts from July to September, the other 
is the month before Christmas. From this 
second slumber of its year the stage awakes 
next week, and within the next two or three 
weeks some important things will have been 
produced. We shall have, to begin with, the 
great Shaksperian revival at the Lyceum, 
towards which Mr. Irving is bending all his 
energies. We shall have the return of Mr. 
Thorne to the Vaudeville, with the new serious 
play by Mr. Haddon Chambers. We shall have 
a comedy by Mr. Comyns Carr—almost his 
first origmal stage work, we fancy—at the St. 
James’s, from which the melodrama at present 
presented is about to be withdrawn. We shall 
have the new production at the Garrick. And 
what else shall we not have ? 

Meanwhile, nothing has been doing. We 
ourselves might have been seen, one night this 
week, in the stalls of the Garrrick—a theatre 
which, like Brighton, in the words of M. 
Théodore Roussel, is ‘‘ wn bien honnéte endroit.” 
We were innocently witnessing one of the very 
last performances of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
pretty charade called ‘‘School.’”’ ‘You cannot 
judge the piece seriously. The better you 
know it, the slighter it seems. What is 
supposed to be the graver interest—the love 
affair of the pupil-teacher and of Lord Beaufoy 
—is altogether a failure, unless you are willing 
to smile rather than be moved by it; and two 
out of the four ‘‘curtains” are inadequate to 
the last degree in serious comedy. Yet, for all 
that, the piece has merit. The character of the 
aged Beau—a padded man who wears the stays 
—and who thinks that, since the soul is 
immortal, the resources of art should prolong 
to some extent the attractiveness of the body 
—the character of the aged Beau, we say, is 
well drawn. And there is in the very central 
character—that of Naomi Tighe, the hoiden 
heiress—-a freshness and wonderful capacity for 
being utilised to good effect by theactress playing 
the part. This actress, in the present case, is 
Miss Annie Hughes, who, with a full right, 
and with great charm, succeeds to the rdle 
which was Mrs. Bancroft’s a generation ago. 
Miss Hughes is, indeed, quite admirable. Her 
liveliness is continuous, yet excellently varied ; 
her resources are amazing. Mr. Hare was 
absent, we are sorry to say; and the part of 
Beau Farintosh requires this Gerard Dou, this 
Meissonier, of an actor to perfectly fill it. Mr. 
Mackintosh, clever man as he is, cannot make 
very much of it. His physique unfits him for 
it. And as regards the moral lesson sought to 
be conveyed by the Beau’s change of attire, 
that is in any case ridiculous, but Mr. Hare 


makes it less so than anybody else. What real 








moral dignity does the character gain when, 
in exchange for the neat and engaging attire 
which accompany the stays, the rouge, and the 
dyed hair, heassumesaratherseedy old-fashioned 
frock coat, an ugly black stock, and a pair of 
trousers with black and chocolate stripes. 
Young Mr. Gilbert Hare is really excellent in 
thepart of Krux—the little villain of the charade 
is a villain who bears the same proportion to the 
villain of melodrama thata chessman knight bears 
to a knight with accoutrements at Cluny. The 
personality of young Mr. Irving is extremely 
agreeable, and he plays Lord Beaufoy with 
frankness and already with a measure of style. 
Miss Fanny Robertson is a very good school- 
mistress of the older type. Miss Kate Rorke 
—though she looks well, naturally, and gives 
evidence that she is possessed of some know- 
ledge of her craft—has seldom been seen, 
artistically speaking, less to her advantage than 
in the character of Bella. She plays it for the 
most part too heavily: charges it with more 
than it will bear. She wants simplicity in the 
part, and a measure of lightness—the touch of 
the charade, in fine. But, whatever were the 
defects and disappointments of the performance, 
the evening,,as a whole, was spent charmingly ; 
and we may hope shortly to repair to the 
Garrick again to see a bigger piece. 

We hear from more than one most excellent 
authority that the public ‘‘ costume recital ’’— 
in reality a carefully prepared performance— 
by the Shakespere Reading Society of 
‘* Measure for Measure,” was of so notable a 
kind that it would be absolutely regrettable in 
the interests of art if this performance were 
not repeated during this winter, and in a place 
more accessible than the Ultima Thule of 
Notting Hill. The cast had been most care- 
fully chosen ; and Mr. William Poel more than 
ever distinguished himself, not only as a 
Shakesperian scholar and as a master of 
elocution, but as a stage manager. And he 
and his company—if we may call them so— 
were most of all successful in proving that a 
play, whose interest had hitherto been con- 
sidered by the playgoer to depend upon one or 
two characters, and one or two scenes, is in 
reality interesting from end to end as av 
actable drama. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


MLLE. Yrekac, a young lady violinist, Dutch 
by birth, gave a concert at Princes’ Hall on 
December 10. She played, with Herr Schin- 
berger, Greig’s Sonata (Op. 8), and at once made 
a satisfactory impression. Her tone is full, her 
intonation perfect; she plays with passion, 
and will no doubt, with time, acquire the 
necessary tenderness. It was a treat to hear 
an artist so utterly free from sickly senti- 
mentality and tricks of any kind. Her first 
solo was a Theme with Variations by Tuartini. 
Mlle. Gherlsen, the vocalist, has a good voice 
and good style. Herr Schinberger performed 
some solos by Brahms and Chopin in his best 
manner. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall on 
December 11, for the benefit of the North 
London Hospital. When charity is the object, 
it often has to cover sins more or less numerous. 
On this occasion, however, an excellent perform- 
ance of Spohr’s now seldom heard ‘ Last 
Judgment” was given, with Miss A, Williams 
and Messrs. Lloyd and R. Newman as solo 
vocalists. The second part consisted of an 


interesting selection of vocal and instrumental 
music from the works of Handel. 

Two Quartets and four Gipsy Songs form the 
contents of Brahins’s latest published work (Op. 
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112) which was produced at the last Monday 
Po Concert. Music that can be followed 
without any mental effort on the part of the 
listener is not always appreciated at its proper 
value ; and these songs are so smooth, so flowing, 
and, besides, so brief, that one can scarcely realise 
the fact that the composer must have spent 
time and trouble over them: they are trifles, 
but valuable ones. They are all highly charac- 
teristic of the composer ; so much so, indeed, 
that there seems more of the ‘“ Brahms” than 
of the ‘‘Gipsy” element in the second set. 
These ‘* Gipsy ’’ songs have fresh and graceful 
melodies, supported by delicate harmonies. They 
were admirably rendered by Mmes. Henschel and 
Fassett, and Messrs. Shakespeare and Henschel. 
‘The Quartets were repeated, and also a portion 
‘of the second set; the former were sung in the 
first, the latter in the second part of the 
programme. Miss Adelina de Lara played 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, but the 
task was somewhat beyond her strength. 
Her intentions, however, were good, and in 
some of the lighter variations she succeeded in 
creating a favourable impression. Mme. Neruda 
played with great success an Adagio of Mozart’s, 
and the composer’s orchestral accompaniments 
were represented by a pianoforte arrangement. 
It may be questioned whether it is wise to 
introduce transcriptions of this kind; for how- 
ever clever the pianoforte arrangement may be, 
the composer’s colouring is lost. 


The concert | Lawrence Kellie. 


to suppose. 


sensible one. 
J. 8S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received from Messrs. Metzler & 
Co. :— 

Two Songs: For Eternity and Love's Dial, 
by Mrs. Harding Cox. 
mental, and the music is of a similar char- 
acter ; the second is the better of the two, and, 
in its way, rather neat. A Winter Love Sony, 
by Lawrence Kellie, has a certain grace and 
charm, but the same syncopated accompani- 
‘ment for the three stanzas proves wearisome. 

The Story of our Love, by E. Cutler, is a song 

of familiar type, but, of its kind, effective. 

Les Papillons, by A. Goring Thomas, is a light 
and extremely graceful song; the words by 
Gautier have been wel! translated by Mr. F. T, 
| Marzials. One Word, by Minnie Cochrane, is 
| a plain ballad with usual triplet ending. 7'ke 
| Mistress of my Heart and Cavotte in Grey, by 
Reginald de Koven. The first is smooth and 
‘flowing; the second is light and graceful. 
The words tell of a ‘‘ dainty pair” engaged in 
| playing chess; the maiden’s heart, not the 
‘game, is won. Last Night in Dreamland, by 
The melody is smooth, and 





opened with a fine performance of Beethoven’s some of the strains are not unfamiliar; the 


Quartet in E flat (Op. 74). 

The programme of the Bach Choir concert 
on Tuesday evening included two specimens of 
sacred music, one of the eighteenth, the other 
of thenineteenth centur y—Mozart’s “Requiem,” 
and the closing part of the first Act of | 
** Parsifal.”’ The former, a broken column in 
‘the temple of art, served to remind us of what | 
the master, under more favourable conditions, 
might have achieved in the department of 
sacred music; while the latter brought 
vividly before the minds of the listeners 
the difference between the old style and the 
new. The performance of the Requiem was 








‘accompaniment is effective. Chanson @ Avril, 
by B. Godard, is a pleasing dainty song. 
There is an English version of the French 
words by Ch. d’Orléans (XV° siécle). Sows 
Bois, by B. Godard, is an effective pianoforte 
piece. The opening pastoral theme is charm- 
ing; the middle section of the piece is not so 
fresh, although as contrast it is successful. 
The coda is clever and taking. Osmunida, 
Intermezzo, by W. Williams, is a tame, com- 
monplace pianoforte piece. Miriam, by C. 
Kottaun, is another Intermezzo of plain char- 
acter. The bass is singularly monotonous. 
Indian Summer Waltz, by C. Lowthian, is a 


dignitied ; and the solo vocalists,|Mrs. Henschel, | good piece for the ball-room. Zhe American 


Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Houghton and | 
Plunket Greene, all sang with feeling and | 
fervour. The continuation of the solo in the 
“*Tuba mirum,”’ usually assigned to the bas- 
soon, was pluyed by the trombone; this is 
supposed to be the correct reading, anyhow it is 
more striking when thus given. Trombone parts 
were played in the ‘‘ Dies Irae”; they are not 
marked in the ‘* André” edition of the score 
‘which professes to show the wind parts added 
by Siissmayer, and they seem to take away 
from the effect of the trombone solo in the 
following ‘‘ Tuba mirum.” The performance of 
the excerpt from ‘‘ Parsifal’’ was, on the whole, 
a great success. Some of the movements were 
slightly hurried, the ‘bells’ were too 
loud and two much in evidence; but the 
choir sang well, and Mr. Vlunket Greene, 
(Gurnemanz and Titurel) and Mr. Henschel 
(Amfortas) both interpreted their parts with 
true feeling and great dramatic power. It 
would be absurd to pretend that a concert- 
room performance of the music is satisfactory : 
that is impossible. But when it is given with 
the care and reverence bestowed on it by Dr. 
Stanford, it seems as if the end justified the 


means; and the end in this case is to give to | 


many musicians who cannot go to Bayreuth 
an opportunity of hearing something of 
Wagner's wonderful music-drama. The excerpt 
was performed amid perfect silence, and pro- 
duced a great impression. Dr. V. Stanford 
has every reason to be satistied with the result 
of his labours. A note in the programme- 


book explains why a so-called Bach Society 
should give a programme without any Bach 


first cighteen bars. 


Organ Journal, Nos. 16 and 17, edited by J. 
Munro Coward. Part 16 contains some selec- 


tions from Mendelssohn’s *‘ Athalie,” including 


a ‘Fragment of Overture””—in fact, only the 
Schumann’s ‘ Thema” 
from his Op. 68, probably for facility in read- 
ing, has been written in common instead of 
2-+ time. Mr. H. M. Higgs contributes a 
pleasing ‘‘Sketch.” Part 17 contains some 
light and agreeable pieces. These transcrip- 
tions for the American organ are well done, 
Metzler’s Le! Album contains an _ excellent 
selection of marches, including the one from 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” the one from 
‘‘Tannhaiiser,’”” and the Bridal March from 
“Lohengrin”; their Christmas Album some 
bright and popular dances ; and their Christmas 
Album of Dance Music for the Violin the same 
pieces for violin alone. 

From Messrs. Hutchings & Romer— 

With the Light, by Lilias Green. The melody 
of this song is rather commonplace, but there 
are one or two pleasing touches in the accom- 
paniment. UThe Gates of Paradise, by Cotsford 
Dick, isa straightforward ballad ; one passage 
‘recalls Mendelssohn, but this will scarcely 
interfere with the popularity of the song. 
Lutil, by Clement Lackmane, is a simple 
ballad, but what little merit it has is spoilt by 
the comr:onplace ending. But the insipid 
words about ‘‘angels” and the ‘‘ Jasper sea” 
may perhaps account forthe music. By the 
way, the title of the song has scarcely an en- 
chanting sound. There is no reason why this 
particular song should be specially held up for 
condemnation, but it may stand for a type of 





music; its aims, we are informed, are more 


JOSEPH MAZZINI 





catholic than many have been led by its name | songs with titles as brief as they are meaning- 
The explanation is a thoroughly | less. 


Sing to me in the Twilight, words and 
music by 8S. Hannam. This is a feeble song in 
waltz time. Can you tell, by F. Manly. The 

| words tell of a broken heart, of prayer, of trust 
in God, but the music has scarcely a religious 
character. Fleur de Lys, by Fred J. Harper. 

| This is a pianoforte piece entitled “a la 


| gavotte,” but it does not commence according 


to gavotte rule, nor is the music in gavotte 
style. arly Mora, a pastoral sketch for piano 


The words are senti- by J. F. Barnett, a well-written, and essen- 


| tially pleasing piece. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ODYSSEY; or, 
; ULYSSES UP TO DATE: a Book of Travels. By WyxpHam 
F. Tersece. Llustrated with 1 Pictures in Collotype. Crown sve, 
cloth, gilt, 454 pages. 
* A handsome and well illustrated book.”—Scotsman. 
Cassect & Company Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, price 4s. 


6 ORS DE COMBAT”; or, Three Weeks 


: in a Hospital. Founded on Facts. By Gerraupr and 
Erne Anerace Souruam. Lllustrated by W. 1 Margetson, F. 
Muckley, HL. E. Tidmarsh, Walton Corbould, and Miss Fanny Moody. 
“A bright and lively series of chapters on hospital life and work from 
the patients’ point of view; it is in folio, beautifully illustrated in 
black and white by clever and sympathetic artists.” 
British Medical Journal. 


Cassec, & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1892. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSUN NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
FOURTH SERIES. 
MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The followmyg four important SERTES of PAPERS will, among 
others, be published during the year .— 
I. THE MIRACLES of OUR LORD. A New Exposition. 
By the Very Rev. G. A. Cuapwics, D.D., Dean of Armagh. 
Il. THE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT in the NEW TEs- 
TAMENT. By the Rev. Professor J. AGan Beer, DD. 


11f. STUDIES in NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 
By the Rey. James Sratker, D.D. 


1V. THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE. 
By the Rev. Georce Avim Svirn, M.A. 


The FOURTH VOLUME is Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. 
London: Hopper & Stovewtox, 27, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown S8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,”’ &c. 

“It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.”’ 

Christian Union (New York). 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”—Jndependent (New York). 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.’’—Christian Commonwealth. 

“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.” —Jid/ependent (London). 

‘Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced. combination 
of gifts.”— The Modern ¢ thurch, 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Eprri0y, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus” 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

** While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.” —Christian Leader. 








DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., pust free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the 1th, 15th, and 16th Ve ay of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


E ER & SHEPHEARD, 


Loxpoy: ALEXAND 
21 axp 22, Fursivau Street, E.C, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With Portrait and Introduction by THOMAS HUGHES. 
*,* Uniform with the Onz-Volume Edition of the Poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Matthew Arnold. 
MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. | 


JERUSALEM: The Holy City, Its History and 


HOPE. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. With 50 Illustrations (Uniform with ‘‘ The Makers of 
Florence,” &c.). ; nm . 
Also a limited Edition on large paper, 50s. net, 





NEW BOOK BY THE REV, HUGH MACMILLAN. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL, and other Bible, 


TEACHINGS FOR THE YOUNG. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D, LL.D., 
F.R,S.E., Author of ‘‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS, OLIPHANT. | 
| 
Just ready, 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Kirsteen,” “‘ Hester,” &c. 
ANTI-JACOBIN. - * At once an extremely interesting story aud a perfectly satisfying 
achievement of literary art.” 
NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 
Just ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret 


HART'E, Author of ‘ Cressy,” ‘The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 
| 

BY 'LHE DEAN OF LLANDAFF, 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DONCASTER SERMONS: Lessons of Life and’ 


Godliness and Words from the Gospels, Two Selections of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. J, VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and 
Master of the Temple ; Vicar of Doncaster, 1860-69. 


& COS NEW BOOKS. 


BY J. L. KIPLING, C.LE. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 


BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A Popular Sketch 


of Indian Animals in_ their Relations with the People. 
KIPLING, C.LE, With many Illustrations by the Author. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ ...... Mr. Kipling has managed to compress into four hun- 
dred pages an unusually large amount of really interesting information. He is scieutitic 


By JOHN LOCKWOOD 


| without bemg pedantic, and chatty without ever becoming garrulous...... The book is full of 


good stories, and of charming illustrations.” 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 
Small 4to, 2s. net 


THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Containing Twenty 


Coloured Enlargements from ‘Tenniel’s Illustrations to ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures im 
Wonderland.” With Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS CARROLL. ‘lhe 
Cover designed and coloured by E, Gertrude Thompson. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. — ‘Reduced t» the comprehension of the smallest children.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A delightful book for children.” 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 


CELTS, Collected and Narrated by PATRICK KENNEDY. 


A NEW BOOK ON BROWNING, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


|A PRIMER on BROWNING. By F. Mary 


WILSON, 
Just ready, crown Svo, 7s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 


Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMEIHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With a Portrait. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“ The book is one which every Ruskinian should read. . . .. 
The letters go far, we think, to justify the place which the Editor claims for them, as. 
‘amongst the best reported examples of this kiud of writing.’” 

TIMES.-—“ A striking record of his life and thoughts.” 
SPEAKER,—“ By no means a book to neglect,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 








Just published, royal 4to, cloth extra, 7s. bd. 


FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


GRATEFUL, 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 





Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England. 


By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Kight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua Keynolds, 
Thomas Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sant, Kh A., 
and Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 


With Practical Hints for Figure Painting in Water-Colowrs. 


Uniform with the above, royal 4to, cloth extra, 7s. bd. 


Landseer and Animal Painting in England. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, 


Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures after Sir Kdwin Landseer, 
Briton Riviere, R.A., H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Morland, W. Hunt, &c. 


With Practicai Hints for Animal Painting in Water- Colours. 


Loxnpoy: BLACKIE & SON, Luurev, 49 axp 50, Ov Batrey. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Part III.—_HEAT. 
1 ’ Al >] r 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. Gd. 
From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “‘ respirative ”’ rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew-point Cold, the Tides, E. 
the Klectrie states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any matter, 

“This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the important subject, Heat. 
apparently being to seek a full explanation of known facts by close reasoning. 
ledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and methodical wanner. 
bustion,’ and here the author's knowledge and literary power appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under- 


stood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relati iffe 3 atter 

and 1 on ae be py spenes of _ ae Herald. = penrenrehtueretuaieen,: 
_ "The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in his style 

his selection of illustrations and description of experiments. The volume on * Heat’ embraces the whole field of a pms ghey most i 

subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”—S;otsman. 7 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Grear New Srueer Sevane, Lonpoy, E.C, 


The author avoids mathematical formule, his intention 


vepansion and Contraction of Gases, | 


To effect his purpose he calls to his aid man’s extensive know- | 
Une of the most interesting chapters is that on *Com- | 


C OCOA BOILING WATER UR MILK 


| ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BiRK BEC BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chaucery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


demand 
Two per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums o 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per - 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrorr Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR: 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND,, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-frev,, 
on application, Francis Ravenscrorr Manager. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 


por ED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLE ADDRESS ~ 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAITI 


| 

| 

| CAUTION—BEWARE cf IMITATIONS, — 
| Obs 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





PICTURED PALESTINE. By the Rev. Somes Neil, MA. Author of “ Palestine Explored,” &c. 


With Eighty Illustrations. Medium 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
** Full of originality, and decidedly interesting.””— Liverpool Merevry. 


THE CITY of the SEVEN HILLS. By H. Grattan Guinness, D.D., PRAS, F.R.G.5. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AUSTIN PHELPS: a Memoir. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With Portraits. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE HOME of a NATURALIST. By the Rev. Biot Edmonston and Mrs. Saxby. With a Portrait 


and other Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE OBJECT-LESSONS. Addresses to the Young. By the Rev. James Wells, M.A., Author of 


“Bible Images,’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. A Year's Sermons and Parables for the Young. By Rev. J. Reid 


HOWATT, Author of ‘ The Children’s Angel.”” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
** It will be heartily welcomed. The subjects are well selected ; the style is always simple and forcible, and the lessons which the preacl.er desires to impress upon the mind are such as 
very youthful ed muy appreciate. The sermons have another merit—that of brevity. A child may read them with a good deal of pleasure, and, it need hardly be said, with much 
— — Seotsme 


THE SHIELD, the SWORD, and the BATTLE. By the Rev. George Everard, M.A. Third Edition. 


Extra crown 16mo. ts . 
‘The comments are = thou, »htful, practical, and sound. Such « book wiil be most useful for gift purposes. It is inexpensive, is prettily got up, and would carry the right message whither- 
Reve 


soever it went.’ 


FIRST BATTLES, and HOW to FIGHT THEM. By F. A. Atkins, Author of “Moral Muscle,” &c. 


Small crown &vo, Is. ; : , ae : } 
* \ book of undoubted merit, and calculated to do much good among the class for whom it is intended. The author writes well and forcibly.””—/volsteps of Truth. 


“GOOD NIGHT” THOUGHTS about GOD; or, Evening Readings for the Young. By 


EVA TRAVERS EVERED POOLE. Small crown Svo, Is. 6d. 


THE BUFFALO RUNNERS. A Tale of the Red River Plains. By R. M. Ballantyne. With Six 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** In ‘The Buffalo Runners’ Mr. Ballantyne is at bis best.” —Academy. . - ; ; ; ae 
Mr. Ballantyne has written a capital story, full of incident and adventure, hunting and Indian fighting, and yet not deficient in domestic interest. There is not a dull page in it.”’ 
Standard. 
‘** Mr. Ballantyne tells an admirable story of ‘the struggle for life’ valiantly and victoriously fought by the early colonists of the Red River region in North-Western America. As the 
scene of this thrilling narrative he has chosen the very ground upon which the populous and presperous city of Winnipeg stands at the present day.”—Deily Telegraph. 


A COXSWAIN’S BRIDE; or, The Rising Tide: and Other Tales. By R. M. Ballantyne. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
‘It will certainly take rank as one of the best books that Mr. Ballantyne has ever given to the boys of England.” —¢ ity L’vess. 
** It bus a stirring plot of adventure among storms at sea, and of rescuing a lost man from a distant island.”—Svotsman. 


THOSE THREE ; or, Little Wings. A Story for Girls. By Emma Marshall. With Six Illustrations. 


Extra crown Svo, 5s. 
** A simple story charmingly told. It would be difticult to find fault with a book in which there is not « single dull page, which is absolutely free from ‘ goody-goody’ »iggishness, and 
the high moral tone of which is no less commendable than its pure and graceful literary style.” —Duily Telegraph. 
Bright and attractive and well worth reading.’”’—.lhenacum. 


IN the PURPLE. By Emma Marshall. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* A graphically written book with the characters carefully and individually delineated.”— Church Bells 
“Few girls will fail to find the book of absorbing interest, and as a capital domestic story it would hold the attention of readers of maturer years.””— Scotsman. 
** A wood story well told. It may be cordially rec ommended.” - Record, 


MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By Emma Marshall. With Four Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


“ *My Lady Bountiful’ is touching and very pretty.” — Times 
“* Mrs. Marshull is at her best in this story. All the chi iracte TS are thoroughly well érav n and individualised, and exercise an influence more or less strong in the progress of the story.”’ 


‘A very clever story. The heroine is charmingly drawn.” — lie Opinion. Standard, 
“ The reader’s interest never flags.””—Academy. 
“The story enforces an excellent mor: ul, and is generally attractive.”—Spectotor, 


THE DALRYMPLES. By Agnes Giberne. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A very readable story.” — Times 
** The tale is slenply all that « ts de sLould be. It is full of incident and amusement, and att the sume time introduces life lessons which are well worth learning.” N75. 


ABOVE BOARD. A Tale of Adventure on the Sea. By William Charles Metcalfe. With Six 


Illustrations. Extra crown Svo, 5s. ; 
* This is a delig shtfully ext iting g tale of the adventures ef two sailor lads, with icebergs, pirates, and similar horrors of the sea. Its chief defect is that it leaves off too soon, even at the 
end of more than 300 pages. full Mell Gait ° 
This story of a cruise ix alv ut as full of alventures as it can well be. There is plenty of * go’ in the narrative, and the incidents succeed each other with a very plausible probability. og 
Speetetor. 


= WAIT, WIN. By Ruth Lamb, Author of “One Little Vein of Dross,” &c. With Six Illus- 


trativ ma, Extra « conn Ove, os. 
‘A pleasant, wholesome story.”’—Sper! 
A grand b ook for boys wuo have to cca ‘their ws ay in the world.” — Nevehery House Magazine. 


THE WELL-SPRING of IMMORTALITY. A Tale of Indian Life. By S. 8. Hewlett, Author of. 


** Daughters of the King,” and “ None of Self and A)l of Thee.”” With Twenty-five Illustrations. Pott dto, 5s, 
* The beok is well calculated to stir up a Jively interest in the Jabours cf Indian missionaries, and to make the reader feel how important and successful their work is.’’—2ock. 


PARSON’S GREEN. By G. on Author of “ Adventures of: Johnny: ‘Pascoe.” With Three Tlus- ° 


trations. Small crown syo, Is 
* A capital story for girls just : starting in life.” —/.cco: “A bright, seamen story.”— Word and Work, 
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